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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Qe 


R. GLADSTONE, having visited the Orkneys, steamed 
across to Copenhagen, where he was received, on 
agst., with every honour by the family party there 

ee consisting of the King and Queen of Denmark, 
the Czar and Czarina, the King of Greece, the Princess 
of Wales, and a crowd of junior Princes, all descendants 
or connections by marriage of King Christian. On Tues- 
day, the entire group, with all the diplomatists present 
in the city, except the representatives of Sweden, lunched with 
Mr, Gladstone on board the ‘ Pembroke Castle,’ and afterwards 
listened to Mr. Tennyson reading his own poetry. Let us hope 
he did not read “‘ The Charge of the Six Hundred.” Mr. Glad- 
stone's visit, coinciding with the sudden departure of Lord 
Dufferin for Constantinople, has set the journalists of the Con- 
tinent all agog, and the wildest speculations are indulged 
in, The English Premier sought the Czar in order to reunite 
the two Bulgarias, or to sell Armenia for Egypt, or to arrange 
a Northern alliance with France, as a counterpoise to Germany. 
These speculations are, of course, dreams. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Mr. Gladstone transacted any political 
business at all, or had any objects whatever, except to make a 
pleasant trip to a new place, and some valuable fresh acquaint- 
ances, As for the Czar, a few days of perfect safety must be to 
him the truest holiday. 























It is doubtful if there is more reality in the rumours about 
the King of Spain, but they look more true. After a splendid 
reception in Vienna, King Alfonso has gone to Homburg, there 
to meet the Emperor of Germany and the Crown Prince of 
Portugal. That might mean nothing, but the Emperor has 
summoned his Foreign Minister, Count Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador at Madrid, and the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin, 
to assist in the conference. This is unusual, unless business is 
intended, and there can be but one business to discuss,—the 
admission of Spain, on the same terms as Italy, into the 
German-Austrian Alliance. The isolation of France would, 
vnder such an arrangement, be complete, and she would be held 
ain a vice; while in the event of war, a heavy corps d’armée 
must be retained to watch Spain. The plan is a very risky one 
for the King of Spain, but he is savage at the French Republican 
intrigues to upset him, and thinks Germany can prohibit them. 
It should be added that he wants a war, to consolidate his hold 
over his Army, and is believed to think that if Germany would 
Suarantee him against France, he could personally command 
man invasion of Morocco. 

We should not wonder if trouble were at hand in Spain. 
The Liberals do not like either the German alliance or the 
Present Ministry, and the French Republicans, who have always 
been closely liés with the Republicans of Spain, are furious 
at the position of France. The tendency to outbreak will, 

fore, increase; and the speech of S. Castelar to the editor 
of the Progreso, reported by Reuter, is very ominous. 8, Castelar 
is by far the most moderate of his party, he has learned in office 


the difficulty of governing Spain, and he specially admits that 
he is not unwilling to see whether a compromise between the 
Democracy and the Bourbons is not possible. Nevertheless, he 
declares that if the Constitution of 1869 is not restored, and if 
S. Sagasta is retained in power, “he should consider the 
moment arrived for thinking of other means of action which 
appeared to be condemned for ever.” It would be necessary 
in that event to reunite the Democracy, and he would for that 
object spare no sacrifice. In other words, if the Government 
does not become more Liberal, S. Castelar will consent to 
insurrection, and will on behalf of the Unitarian Republicans 
make concessions to the Federalists. That is not a pleasant 
telegram for King Alfonso to show Count Hatzfeldt. 


The struggle in Bulgaria has ended for the time in the com- 
plete victory of the Liberals. As we have explained elsewhere. 
Prince Alexander has failed to keep the promises made after his 
coup d’état, and in despair of conciliating his subjects has 
thrown himself upon Austria. The Russian Government, 
alarmed at his tendencies, has preferred to trust the people, and 
has threatened, if he continues obstinate, to leave him to their 
mercy. On the 19th inst., therefore, the Prince, by a formal 
manifesto, restored the Constitution of Tirnova, and appointed 
M. Zankoff, the old Liberal chief, head of the Cabinet and 
Minister of the Interior. No Russians are included in the 
Ministry ; but Russian Generals will continue to command and 
organise the 30,000 militia. The Bulgarian Liberals, it is 
reported, still hope that on the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
Governor-Generalship of East Roumelia, which will happen 
next year, the province will be added to Bulgaria, by the ap- 
pointment of Prince Alexander. Wallachia and Moldavia were 
fused into Roumania in that way. 


Hundreds of columns of news about the negotiations with 
China have been published in the French papers this week, but 
the few facts may be stated in a dozen lines. These are 
that the French have not advanced a step in Tonquin, but 
after some sanguinary skirmishes are still confined to Hanoi; 
that M. Challemel-Lacour, over-ruled by the Cabinet, has left 
M. Ferry to manage the affair; that M. Ferry and the Marquis 
Tseng have held a consultation; and that no agreement has 
been arrived at. The hitch remains as at first. The French 
cannot, or will not, understand that the Chinese intend 
them to leave Tonquin, though they may hold the rest of 
Anam, and keep continually offering “neutral zones.” The 
Chinese do not want neutral zones, which would be governed by 
France through Anamese Mandarins, and would be passed when- 
ever France could allege that the zones were full of brigands, 
but to be able to govern Western China without wasting half 
their revenue on an army of observation. They will concede, 
under strict limitations, the navigation of the Songkoi, to all 
the world, as well as to France, but they will not have French 
troops in the delta. From their point of view, they are wise; 
and as the French Chamber meets in a month, October 25th, 
they will in all probability be successful. 


The French Republicans have, it seems, revived the practice 
of sending a civilian Commissary with their expeditions, who 
controls the Generals in command. This annoys the French 
Generals, who detest civilian supervision, and in Tonquin has 
just produced a furious quarrel. Dr, Harmand, the Commissary 
there, insists, like St. Just, that, “ conquerors or conquered, 
forward we must,” and ordered General Bouet to renew an 
attack which the military men considered would lead to certain 
defeat. General Bouet refused, and was at once sent to 
Hong Kong on a “mission,” that is, was superseded, 
an incident which has produced much excitement among 
Parisians and in barrack-rooms. The origin of this arrange- 
ment is not, we suspect, so much jealousy of the Generals, as 
dislike of their inclination to demand reinforcements, and so 
swell the importance both of their commands and their achieve- 





ments. They think they will not be fairly honoured for great 
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deeds done with 2,000 men. Considering that almost all suc- 
cessful Generals have worked under civilian Kings or Ministers 
—for example, Marlborough, Turenne, and Von Moltke—one 
hardly knows why the plan so often fails, but it does. Even in 
India the Generals cannot keep on terms with the “ Politicals.” 
In the present instance, the French Government have termi- 
nated the quarrel by sending Admiral Courbet with power to 
command everybody. The General, it is thought, will have no 
grudge against him, while he will have no motive for increasing 
the land forces. 


The Australian Colonies have agrecd to hold an Annexation 
Conference in November, which will meet at Sydney, and be 
attended by representatives from the whole of Australia and 
New Zealand. The Conference will formulate the reasons for 
desiring the annexation of neighbouring islands, detail a plan 
of occupation, and define the pecuniary responsibility which the 
combined Colonies will agree to undertake. Except as regards 
New Guinea, the movement is not likely to come to much, 
though this Government has annexed North Borneo; but the 
feeling in the Colonies is very excited. Mr. Service, the Premier 
of Victoria, said on Wednesday, that the landing of French 
convicts, such as has recently occurred in Brisbane, must be 
prohibited at any cost; and the colonists are quite in the 
temper to lynch them, which would produce complications. The 
Cape Colony nearly fought Great Britain on the same pro- 
vocation. 


A council of war never fights, and a caucus is, after all, only 
an unwieldy council of war. The party managers in Man- 
chester have finally determined not to contest the seat. The 
only Liberal candidate, therefore, will be Dr. Pankhurst, who 
advocates Home-rule, universal suffrage of both sexes alike— 
thus incidentally handing over government to the women alone, 
who have a majority of more than half a million—the abolition 
of the House of Lords, and some form of nationalisation of the 
land. It is not believed that ordinary Liberals will vote for 
him, though he has agreed to give a general support to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government; and the seat is, in fact, handed over 
to Mr. Houldsworth. The result will bring both the caucus 
system and three-cornered voting into great discredit. There 
can be no doubt that the true motive of the decision to 
skulk was fear lest at the General Election all three Mem- 
bers should stand, and so risk the return of all three. As 
they could not all stand without the consent of the party, 
the fear shows that the Liberal caucus has no real hold 
over the candidates, and very little power of organisation. 
If Dr. Pankhurst came in and kept in at the next election, they 
would be rightly served, though the price is too high a one to 
pay for their punishment. Even now an independent candidate, 
relying solely on Liberalism, character, and the electors, and 
spending nothing, might break up the combination, and give the 
wire-pullers a much required lesson on the great truth that 
organisation is no substitute for pluck. 

Herr Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, addressed his constitu- 
ents on Thursday, in a speech intended to be a grave exposition 
of his policy as regards the recent crisis. He is determined that 
all political and agrarian rioting shall be put down, though he 
will treat submissive rioters leniently; and he is specially 
severe upon the anti-Semitic movement. He maintains that 
this is essentially a movement for the destruction of property, 
though the rioters appeal to “ occult prejudices,’ and threatens 
that if the commotions increase, “temporary restrictions 
of liberal life will have to be employed.” He would 
rather, however, employ social means, and calls on all Hun- 
garians to draw to themselves honest men, without inquiry 
into creed, and to spurn him that is not honest. The rioters, 
we fear, would answer that is precisely what they are doing 
when they kill usurers. The language of Herr Tisza is suffi- 
cient to prove the seriousness of the disturbances, and their 
Socialistic character. They are spreading, it is stated, into the 
Cis-Leithan provinces, but no clear evidence of this has yet 
been given. 


The Agnostic party in Switzerland are as much inclined to 
persecute as the Ultramontanes ever were. They have not only 
stopped the processions of the Salvation Army by forcee—which 
was done also in Bombay, and may, if feeling runs high, be as 
reasonable as our own prohibition of Catholic processions— 
but, according to the Geneva correspondent of the Times, have 
imprisoned Miss Booth at Neuchatel for attending a religious 





—$__ 
meeting, and expelled a Mr. Clibborn from Geneva for ¢' 
ing a hymn. The advocates of these proceedings publi 4 
argue that they are just, because a State must have the » 
to prevent the spread of “the religious poison” among the 
community even by force. What more could the Fathers of the 
Inquisition say P Those Fathers had, too, the excuse that the: 
practice was in exact accord with their theory, and could . 
fore, be expected beforehand ; while the Swiss Agnosticg Prolem 
to be devoted to religious freedom, and would rise jn arms if 
any Canton punished a profession of atheism with im rison. 
ment. Disbelief is at least as intolerant as belief, With the 
aggravation that it inflicts torture for nothing. If there ig wo 
future state, what does “ the religious poison” signify ? Why 
should not an ephemeris worship the Sun, if it likes ? 

We omitted to notice last week the terrible blow which hag 
fallen on the leading Royalist personages in France, The 
Tribunal of Commerce has decided that the Directors of thy 
Union Générale are responsible to the shareholders for falgy 
issues of shares and for mismanagement, and has ordered then 
to pay a sum of nearly a million sterling in compensation, 
has, moreover, made the Directors jointly and severally respons 
sible; so that if one of them cannot pay the sum required, the 
others must find the difference. There is still an appeal; by} 
if this decision is upheld, Royalist families of the first standing, 
like the De Broglies, Harcourts, Cirecourts, and the like, wil] 
be partially or wholly ruined. The majority of them, moreover, 
were innocent of all but a foolish want of judgment in entering 
into financial business, they having trusted their managing 
director, M. Bontoux, with implicit confidence. 


The annual meeting of the British Association was opened at 
Southport on Wednesday, the 19th instant. The President 
of the year is Professor Cayley, who delivered an address which 
to the greater number even of scientific men must have appeared 
painfully abstruse. It was devoted solely to mathematics, ang 
besides a history of the instances in which mathematical 
theories have been suggested by questions of common life, or 
physical science, contained many recondite, not to say transcend. 
ental, speculations in pure mathematics, mathematics applied 
under imagined conditions. The general drift of this part of 
the address, which was far too full of thought for condensation, 
even if we were’ capable of the full comprehension neces 
sary for such a task, was that the axioms of geometry are abso. 
lute truths only under imagined conditions, and that conditions 
can be conceived of under which they may not be true. For 
example, the proposition that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space is not true of a smooth sphere. Mr. Cayley does not 
assert, as Mr. Clifford is supposed to have done, that he can 
conceive of four-dimensional space; but he does assert that he 
can conceive of beings to whom three-dimensional space seems 
as impossible as four-dimensional space does to us. “It 
may be at once admitted that we cannot conceive of a 
fourth dimension of space; the space as we conceive of it, 
and the physical space of our experience, are alike three 
dimensional; but we can, I think, conceive space as being two 
or even one-dimensional; we can imagine rational beings 
living in a one-dimensional space (a line), or in a two-dimensional 
space (a surface), and conceiving of space accordingly, and to 
whom, therefore, a two-dimensional space, or (as the case may 
be) a three-dimensional space, would be as inconceivable as@ 
four-dimensional space is to us.’ We suppose, therefore, Mr. 
Cayley thinks four-dimensional space or 2-dimensional space 
to be possible, though beyond our intelligence, cramped as itis 
by ourexperience. Is not the end of that this,—that final truth 
is unattainable even in geometry ? 


Professor Ray Lankester, on Thursday, read a long and vehe 
ment paper in favour of creating appointments for scientific 
inquirers. He maintained that knowledge was declining and 
discovery languishing, because Englishmen, who scattered money 
on wars, new openings for trade, and “ meaningless or injurious 
charities,” would not provide any for scientific research. He 
recapitulated the services rendered to mankind by science, and 
showed that in England there were only thirty-eight scientific 
appointments, against 300 in Germany; from which country, 
he further maintained, we now draw all our soundest and most 
advanced knowledge. He especially animadverted on the divers 
sion of the great legacy left by Sir T. Gresham, now worth 
some £3,000,000, from those purposes of scientific inquiry for 
which he destined it. Is not Mr. Lankester, in this vigorous 
and eloquent speech, a little false to his own principles? 
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» ag a fact, is conducted gratis. As a rule, 
ya are made rather by hungry men than 
Bos aid men; and if, by keeping savants hungry, 
by we ” more out of them, we clearly ought, on scien- 
ples, to prevent their getting sufficient to eat. 
* . “ the misery of the individual professor, or even his ex- 
pio by hunger, compared with the general interest of 
‘nce? Mr. Lankester strikes us as degenerating. He is 
ae into the Christian weakness of pity, and by-and-by will 
iv it wrong to starve dogs in order to increase the sum of 


knowledge. a 

The plan for employing female doctors in India, one of the 
few thoroughly sensible plans recently started by philanthro- 
“te seems likely to be a success. A sum of £4,000 has been 
raised in Bombay, to guarantee salaries for two or three years to 
English ladies—one of them is Miss Pechey, M.D., a most 
guecessful student, who fought through the great Edinburgh 
fight—and £20,000 to start a native hospital for women; while 
n Madras, four ladies have been admitted to practise by the 
Jocal Medical College. One of these is that remarkable woman, 
Mrs. Scharlieb, who came to England to perfect her medical 
education, and distanced all competitors at the London Univer- 
sity. Lastly, Mr. Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal—and we may remark, the firmest opponent of the 
Ibert Bill—in a Minute full of clear sense and sympathy 
for native suffering has over-ridden the opposition of the 
Council of the Medical College, and ordered the admission 
of female students, if qualified by general education. The 
number of entrances is certain to be large, and in a few 
years each of the Three Presidencies will have a staff of female 
doctors thoroughly familiar with the language and inured to the 
climate. They will reduce the sum of human misery far more 
than a dozen orders admitting lads with an English veneer on 
them to positions for which they are hopelessly disqualified. 
We are glad to notice also that the new doctors intend to make 
a business of their work, to claim fees from those who can pay, 
and to earn if they can good incomes for themselves. One for- 
tune made by a woman as a doctor in Calcutta will keep the 
supply more regular than any amount of philanthropy in 
individuals, who after a few years die out. 


We have never been able to support the Permissive Bill, or to 
endorse what seem to us the exaggerated ideas of Teetotallers, 
but there is one strong law which we are surprised they do not 
attempt to carry. What is the argument against totally pro- 
hibiting the sale of alcohol to children under fifteen, under 
penalty of a loss of licence to the seller? Nobody doubts that 
children are better without alcohol, as they are without tobacco, 
late hours, aud many other indulgencies not necessarily in- 
jurious to their elders. They have no natural claim to liberty, 
which, indeed, in all other matters of educational discipline, is 
steadily refused them ; and they cannot need the drink, except 
under circymstances in which their elders would readily 
procure it for them. Respectable publicans, who keep 
their own children rigidly away from the bar, would not 
object to such a law, which, children not being free agents, 
may be justified on the same principle as the rule forbidding a 
publican to supply drink to a man already intoxicated. The 
prohibition, being absolute, would be easily worked ; and it could, 
we believe, in the present temper of the people, be readily 
carried through the House of Commons. 


A great opportunity is offered to London. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, in a letter to the Corporation of the City, offers to sell 
Covent Garden Market and the houses round it, the leases of 
which are about to fall in. He admits the necessity of im- 
provements, but says he is unable to make them on the scale 
required, which, under our absurd system of life-tenancies, may 
be true. We do not suppose that the Corporation will accept 
the offer, as the Duke’s Trustees have no power to accept a bid 
much lower than the value; and we do not quite know why 
“E.C.” should expend its property for the benefit of “ W. C.” 
If, however, London were governed, as it ought to be, by asingle 
Corporation, that body would jump eagerly at the offer, and 
not only effect a grand improvement in the very centre of 

don, but revolutionise the fruit and vegetable supply. At 
Present, they are strict monopolies, and a good apple is 
dearer than a good orange which has come, perhaps, a thousand 
miles. If the dealers in Covent Garden had the orange trade, 
they would stub up three-fourths of the orange groves, and 
sell the fruit at sixpence apiece, pleading want of room. 





It is believed that the Parnell Fund will pass £25,000, and 
the largest mortgage on his estate, £13,000, has already been 
paid off We regret the success of the subscription, because we 
consider that Mr. Parnell’s agitation has done more injury to 
Irishmen by demoralising them than it has done good by assist- 
ing them to combine against oppressive land laws. Apart from 
the cause, however, we see no discredit in the acceptance of a 
subscription of the kind, which has precedents in the cases of 
Daniel O’Connell, Mr. Cobden, General Grant, and Mrs. Garfield. 
There is no more reason why a nation should not pay its heroes 
informally, than why it should not pay them formally. The 
drawback to such popular grants of money is that they encour- 
age the agitators, who are seeking nothing but gain, to devote 
themselves to agitation as a business, and to rival one another 
in currying favour with the populace. They know their 
claims will not be sifted as they would be by a Parliament. 
and strive to make them look great by excessive violence 
The English prejudice against rewarding politicians in money, 
as we reward soldiers and sailors, has its root in an instinctive 
reason. If the statesman works for us for cash, he may also 
sell us for coin. 


A rumour was circulated early in the week that the Govern- 
ment of Natal had presented an ultimatum to Cetewayo. He 
was to surrender within ten days, or he would be arrested. 
Either, however, the rumour was incorrect, or orders were sent 
from the Colonial Office to abstain from action against the 
King, for the story was officially declared unfounded. The 
King, therefore, femains in the Reserve, gathering forces or 
awaiting attack from Usibepu, whom a majority of Zulus look 
upon as the coming man. We can see no sound reason what- 
ever for forbidding the Zulu tribes to fight the quarrel out. 
They evidently desire a general ruler, and their method of elect- 
ing one has at least the merit of finality. We would protect 
the border, announce that if it were crossed by any party Zulu- 
land would be conquered, and then leave the clans to their own 
devices. They will not exterminate each other, though they 
will introduce a short period of anarchy, and any King who can 
maintain order will suit us. 





The Lancet appears to believe that a case of unprecedented 
age capable of verification has at last been discovered. At 
present the highest age known capable of absolute proof is 106, 
at which Lady Smith died a few years since. It is affirmed, 
however, that at Auberine en Royans, a village near Grenoble, 
an old woman is living who is “authentically ” known to be 
123, and who is proved by certificates to have been married 
ninety-nine years ago last January. She had a son killed at 
the battle of Friedland, in 1807, who must, therefore, have been 
born, at the very least, ninety-three years ago. The local 
doctor, Dr. Bonne, believes in her; but we notice that she is 
practically supported by popular curiosity about her age, and 
has, therefore, every temptation to exaggerate. As she has her 
certificates, which could not have been forged, the real question 
is one of identity. Is she the person to whom the certificates 
were given, or the daughter, or a much younger sister? It is 
astounding, in cases of extreme age, when three generations of 
contemporaries have passed away, how inexact local evidence 
becomes. 


The Free Library system extends slowly. Mr. John Lovell, 
on Wednesday week, read a paper to the Library Association, 
in which he showed that the Act enabling ratepayers to establish 
such libraries passed in 1850, but in twenty-one years only 
thirty-six libraries had been opened. Since 1871, however, 
progress had been more rapid, and there were now one hundred 
and thirteen communities possessing free libraries, and seventy- 
nine of them which publish exact returns have among them 
2,344,736 volumes, an average of 30,000 volumes each. The 
books, moreover, are greatly in demand, though the passion 
for fiction is still unabated, the issue of novels never being less 
than fifty-six per cent. of the whole, and rising in places to 
seventy-seven per cent. The building difficulty is still great, 
and there is a dispute about the best kind of building, many 
librarians, we regret to see, being in favour of a division 
between the library proper and the reading-room. That is 
convenient for them, but all experience shows that the presence 
of books in masses tempts to reading. Nothing is more dreary 
or depressing than a reading-room looking like an exaggerated 
class-room without books, 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S HOLIDAY. 


E are not much interested, we confess, in the romances 
which the journalists of the Continent are pouring out 
about Mr. Gladstone’s rapid visit to Copenhagen. Those romances 
would be curious as illustrations of the credulity of experts, 
were the sincerity of their authors certain ; but it is not certain. 
The Jew speculators in arbitrages, who own or control most 
Continental newspapers, are very fond of putting out “ tenta- 
tives” which may flutter the Markets, and their employés 
are just now as hard up as the Times for something of interest 
to say. They are dreadfully bored with Tonquin, and nego- 
tiations about places more obscure than if they were in Central 
Africa; they are not allowed to gossip much about their own 
foreign affairs ; and a little wild talk about Mr. Giadstone, and 
his possible intention of inducing Russia and Denmark to help 
France in counteracting Germany, amuses their readers’ 
imaginations. It is a dull time, and a little latitude must 
be allowed. Nor do we care greatly, we confess, to know 
what dress the Czar wears when he calls on Mr. Gladstone, 
or how Mr. Gladstone bowed when royal people not so big as 
the Ozar followed up the gangway in his wake. A Liberal 
may confide even in his leader’s manners. Mr. Gladstone has 
not been a great figure in the world for thirty years without 
learning international etiquette, or understanding the cere- 
monial courtesies of which Lord Beaconsfield would in the same 
position have been so unctuously profuse. The importance of 
this voyage in the ‘ Pembroke Castle’ to our minds consists in 
this,—that such things should be telegraphed, that newspaper 
proprietors should spend hundreds to obtain such details, that, 
in short, the body of Englishmen should be so interested in 
Mr. Gladstone’s personality. It is quite clear they are inter- 
ested. They follow him with their minds round the coast, 
and through the islands, and over the sea, and drink in 
all details about him with a quenchless avidity. Pacing the 
deck at sea, or praising Mr. Tennyson to Orcadians, or enter- 
taining a cuddyful of Kings in the harbour of Copenhagen, 
the people find Mr. Gladstone always their most interesting 
object. They care very little about other Ministers, do not 
notice Lord Hartington’s wanderings, ask for no report of that 
really curious scene, Lord Granville hobnobbing with M. Wad- 
dington and the “ Marquis” Tseng together, and deciding in 
chitchat on the destiny of Tonquin ; and, we suspect, are not 
greatly excited because Mr. Chamberlain has been studying 
Highland crofters. They cannot take their eyes off Mr. 
Gladstone. To them, he is the Ministry, the Government, the 
State, almost concrete and incarnate. That is a very remark- 
able phenomenon in politics, and one which, while everybody 
is waiting till the Empress-Mother at Pekin can make up her 
mind, is worth a moment’s observation. 

The Times says it is all due to Mr. Gladstone’s special 
personality, that a certain quality of homeliness in him attracts 
the sympathy of millions to whom his genius would be unin- 
telligible ; and, of course, that is in part true. Mr. Gladstone 
attracts the domestic as Lord Beaconsfield attracted the 
grandiose side of the national character, and is admired by 
millions because they feel that he is like themselves, yet 
greater than themselves, which, because it justifies themselves 
to themselves, is pleasant and attractive; but is there not 
something more? Attraction of that kind, if it is so strong, 
should be permanent ; and Mr. Gladstone was at his very best 
and noblest when the mob were kicking the Police, in their 
desire to force an entrance through his door, and when no 
counter-mob rose up in his defence. It seems to us that 
there is a more permanent cause at work; that we 
shall see many successors to Mr. Gladstone, though, per- 
haps, none like him; that the Democracy, as it grows 
freer, is instinctively remodelling the Executive, and 
making for itself a King. The feeling of an aristocracy is 
always for a Cabinet which, like itself, worships prudence, 
and if circumstances are favourable, as in Venice, and 
under the system which prevailed in England from 1750 
to 1832, it will trust a Cabinet with all power; but the feel- 
ing of a Democracy is for a Committee, regulated by an indi- 
vidual of more directly popular choice. That is the root, we 
take it, of the tendency, whenever Monarchy is overthrown, to 
fall back on the Presidential system, or to vest a single man 
with a Premiership such as the Venetians carefully avoided, 
and our own borough-owners always disliked. They were 
for the Duke of Newcastle, or the Duke of Portland, 








or Lord Liverpool, while the people recogni 
ham, or Pitt, or Fox. We i. ni ov Chat 
alleged, that the tendency of the people is to on often 
That method of expressing democracy, though it has f 
favour with Southern Europeans, has never shown itself 

to attract men of the Teutonic race, who feel help} : 
bewildered when deprived of the protection of law hie - 
vate legends of obedience to it shown by the powerful = 
than legends of successful attempts to break loose fp - 
bonds. No Cesar has arisen in Germany, or Amaia _ 
England, even in times of the wildest danger and coualll , 
though Henry VIII. for a time nearly occupied the pinion 
We mean that the Democracy, liking law, and liking, too, t, 
see all things discussed by its own representatives, likes ay 
to place a controlling or regulating power in a single 
whom it can call rapidly and certainly to account, J, ; 
not sure of the Committee, cannot follow its action Pit 
and prefers to heap responsibility upon a person. That this 
is so in America is admitted on all hands, for the President. 
ship is the organisation adopted even in. managing muni, 
palities or business undertakings; it has been so in Frans, 
whenever France was free; and in England, it has been marked 
throughout the last twenty-eight years,—that is, from ty 
accession of Lord Palmerston. Throughout that time 10 
secession from the Cabinet or from the Ministry has made an 
perceptible difference. Men go and men come, sometime 
great men ; but while the chief remains unchanged, the p 
feels no shock, and the nation takes little notice. It is “\y 
Gladstone's Government,” not the Government of a Whig ® 
Radical Cabinet. 

The danger of such a method of Government, the people as 
it were, putting one man above the statesmen, and in a seny 
above Parliament, is patent; but the solidity it gives ty 
the system is much less apparent or noticed. Yet thy 
solidity is very real. The preference for Lord Palmerst, 
or Lord Beaconsfield, or Mr. Gladstone, restores to the 
State many of the advantages attributed to the old Kingship, 
Every Minister is obliged in the England of to-day to take 
counsel of a chief who acts as nexus of a group which othe. 
wise might become either contentious or disunited. Mer 
popularity is not enough to make a subordinate Minister 
free. The party itself has to reckon with a leader whom 
it cannot override or change, and who can, therefore, give 
to its counsels that consistency and patience which dem 
cracies are always supposed to lack, The majority cannot 
wander away after some new idea, because it cannot cary its 
chief with it, and will not abandon him. Governments in Eng. 
land are said, especially abroad, to change so frequently that itis 
impossible to arrange alliances, or to pursue any settled scheme 
of international policy; and in a sense that is true, but the 
limits of change are made by the new system extraordinarily 
narrow. Parties go in and out, but practically for thirty yeas 
there have been but three statesmen in England with powe 
to dictate foreign policy, and they have only changed with 
each other; while upon any subject on which the three wer 
agreed—as, for example, on the value of an entente cordial 
with France—there has been no change at all. No Kingor 
Emperor could have restrained a people from wandering on thit 
point more effectually than a succession of “ popular favourites” 
has done, and this whether in power or out of it. The “mobility’ 
and “emotionalness” of democracy have not been apparel 
in that matter at all; on the contrary, consistency has almet 
been overstrained, and the reason is that through the whol 
period the same three men have led the people, and whethe 
in power or out of it, have on this subject never swerve. 
We have lost, no doubt, something by their unquestioned 
ascendancy. In a Cabinet presided over by any one of tle 
three, the remaining Ministers must lose, and do lose, som 
thing of original force, of individual courage, of power! 
lead the people by their opinions; but in return, we gain it 
steadiness, in deliberateness, and in persistency of action, We 
will not decide whether the gain is greater than the loss, bit 
two data for decision certainly exist. One is that the gain, whit 
ever its positive value, is precisely of the kind which iti 
asserted will most benefit and correct the master-evil d 
democracy,—its fluidity. The other is that history, on tht 
whole, is on the side of the arrangement. The best atgr 


ment we know of for kingship of the old kind, the effectirt 
and not the ceremonial kind, is the extraordinary absence 
contempt for it among the statesmen whom it strained. 
could not be deceived about it, as a populace might be: 
saw it close, and often at its worst; they suffered from it pt 
petually ; yet, while often hating or despising the indi i 
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king, they have almost to a man recognised in the institution 

& great advantage ; and when obliged, as in America and 
nts to dispense with it, have replaced it by something as near 
on oa they dared. They felt the necessity in executive matters, 
or when adopting policies, or when taking an initiative of any 
kind, of a final, yet individual referee, not exactly one of them- 
selves. Under a declining kingship, and with the popular 
will acting almost too directly, we in England are gaining such 
g referee from the special position which popular favour allots 
to each successive Premier, and which makes of him some- 
thing more than the chief member of the Cabinet, and nearest 
representative of the Throne. We suspect that the habit of 
singling out one man as the depositary of public confidence 
will continue, and that the Cabinet of the future in which 
there is no such man will evoke very little party loyalty, and 
no national enthusiasm. A Government in which all were 

nal would be an invisible Government, and no invisible 
Government has ever yet attracted the Democracy. 





THE REVOLUTION IN BULGARIA. 


HE very worst thing that could happen to Eastern Europe 
T would be a cordial agreement between the Romanoffs 
and the Hapsburgs. There could be but one basis for such an 
agreement, and that would be a partition of the Balkan penin- 
sula, as injurious to the world as the partition of Poland. In 
the present state of Russian and German opinion, the Roma- 
noffs have not the power of surrendering their reversionary 
title to Constantinople, or the Hapsburgs of giving up their 
claim to spread southwards to Salonica, the Russians holding 
that Constantinople is theirs cn religious grounds, and the 
Germans that the trading wealth for which they sigh must 
come with entrance into Asiatic waters. Salonica in German 
hands would be, they think, the emporium of Asiatic Turkey. 
The only basis of agreement, therefore, would be a division 
under which Bosnia, Servia, Montenegro, Macedonia, and Greece 
would fall to Austria, and Roumania, Bulgaria, East Roumelia, 
and Constantinople, to Russia. Such an agreement, it is known, 
has been discussed ; it has the approval of many Austrian and 
Russian statesmen, and it was, we believe, almost publicly 
endorsed by the Austrian Heir-Apparent. It would be a fatal 
blow to Eastern Europe. The South Slavs would lose all 
chance of liberty, and of their natural development; while 
Greece would become a German enclave, with her aspirations 
ended, and her people forced at every turn to consider the 
wishes of a Power which they regard as leaden. Their natural 


. genius would be as completely stifled as that of Italy under 


Austrian domination. By sea and land equally, they would be at 
the mercy of Vienna. None of the new provinces, Russian or 
Austrian, could be leniently governed, for none would be con- 
tented, and all would be subjected to a terrible conscription ; 
while the chronic suspicion which divides Austria and Russia, 
and makes the whole East a field of intrigue, would 
only be accentuated. The frontiers of the two Empires 
would march for eleven hundred miles with no natural 
barrier between them, and life on the border would become 
life in a camp. 

We are not sorry, therefore, to believe that the chance of 
agreement is at present very small, and watch the duel of 
intrigue now going on in the former territories of Turkey with 
no wish, except that it may continue until both Powers have 
80 wearied out the population that the only arrangement con- 
sistent with freedom, a Federation of the Balkan, shall be the 
aspiration of Slav and Greek alike; and the peoples of 
the peninsula, suffering from similar dangers and similar 
Oppressions, shall begin to feel as if they were a nation 
with common interests to defend. Just now, the duel 
always going on has become momentarily visible, and the 
Russian Government is supposed to have scored a hit. For 
some time past, the advantages have all been upon the 
Austrian side. To begin with, the Hapsburgs obtained a 
European sanction to their occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, that is, to the richest potentially of all the territories 
in dispute. Then they acquired some hold over Montenegro, 
Which has never been explained, but which undoubtedly led 
the Prince to restrain his subjects in the dispute about the 
right to raise conscripts in the Crivoschie. Again, they con- 
ciliated King Milano of Servia till they could rely on 
the neutrality, if not the obedience of that State; and 
finally, they induced the Roumanian Government to sue for 
admission into the German-Austrian alliance, and Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria to plan the removal of his Russian 
advisers, preparatory to the same step. Thos? were important 





advantages, but they were less solid than they seemed. The 
Hapsburgs are less hated in Roumania than the Romanoffs, 
who are considered there, since the Treaty of Berlin, both arro- 
gant and ungrateful, but everywhere else in Old Turkey they 
are either dreaded or detested. They could not take a 
plébiscite anywhere. The Greeks fear them beyond reason, and 
the South Slavs regard them as the instruments of two hostile 
castes. In Bosnia, in Servia, in both Bulgarias, in Macedonia, 
and in Greece successful Austrian advance is regarded with 
a horror far exceeding the nevertheless strong distaste for the 
advance of Russia. The Russian Foreign Office, which is not 
nearly so much afraid of popular movements as is sometimes 
fancied in the West, has taken advantage of this state 
of opinion, and is everywhere exhibiting itself in the 
character of protector of the rights of the mass of the 
community. In Servia, Russia favours the advocates of a 
new and far more democratic constitution; and in Bulgaria, 
she demands the restoration of the suspended liberties 
of the people. Prince Alexander, when, two years ago, 
he assuméd all powers, promised to use his powers to 
accelerate improvement in Bulgaria; and had he kept his word 
would, we still believe, have been far more popular than the 
Liberals. He had, however, overrated his own capacity, and 
the discontent is so great that but for Russian support the 
Bulgarians would dismiss him, and either elect a totally new 
Prince, or call Prince Vogorides, the administrator of Eastern 
Roumelia, to the throne. The Russian Government, therefore, 
convinced that its influence was waning, and suspecting the 
Prince of readiness to cast in his lot with the German alliance, 
offered Prince Alexander the alternative of restoring the Con- 
stitution or facing his people alone,—that is, of a successful 
revolution. As he is unwilling to depart, and, it is said, 
strongly recommended both from Berlin and Vienna not to 
abdicate, he has yielded, and on the 19th inst. issued a 
proclamation recalling the Assembly, and appointing the 
Liberal Chief, M. Zankoff, once more Premier. The 
Liberals, who have recovered power, and who are very bitter 
against Prince Alexander for his coup d’état, are, of course, 
grateful to St. Petersburg ; and, for the time, Austrian influence 
is defeated, and Russian is in the ascendant. Russia has no 
more “annexed” Bulgaria than she has annexed Montenegro, 
but she has broken the authority of the ‘ Germanising ” 
Prince, and has prevented a Balkan State from entering the 
German-Austrian alliance. 


This victory is considered a grand counter-stroke, and in 
one way so it is; but, like the Austrian victories, it is pur- 
chased at a price, an extension of popular suspicion and dis- 
trust. The Bulgarians do not want to be Russian, any more 
than the Servians want to be Austrian. The Slavs want to 
govern themselves in their own way, even if that way in- 
volves, as it certainly did in Bulgaria, temporary muddling. 
They distrust their Princes, and the Powers behind them, 
more and more, though they are conscious for the present 
that they cannot openly resist them. The feeling deepens, and 
becomes stronger with every new intrigue, until it may be 
taken as certain that if the people of the Balkans were free 
from the dread of military occupation, they would send 
Austrian and Russian away alike, dismiss their Princes, and 
organise themselves into a loosely coherent Federated Republic. 
To have created such a feeling is not a successful result of 
diplomacy and intrigue, and although the feeling is not, of 
course, as yet executive, it must in the end produce action. 
The people are getting politically educated. They are 
all learning soldiership of a much stricter kind than their 
old militia training. They are all beginning to perceive that 
the Princes have other objects than the welfare of the people. 
And finally, they are all learning that from Bucharest to 
Athens every man in what was once European Turkey has 
common external interests, and may, if he pleases, help every 
other. All that tends towards common action, which we may 
live to see begin, just as we lived to see it in Italy, where the 
jealousies, rivalries, and differences among the States were at 
least as strong, and seemed even more insuperable. The 
Balkan States are not more overshadowed by their neighbours 
than the Italian States were, and from the character of their 
people would find insurrection easier. Meanwhile, neither 
Austria nor Russia gains anything, for their strength is not 
increased by the extension of “influence” over distrusted 
Princes and populations which regard their efforts to advance 
only with apprehension. Either Power would gain more by 
securing the cordial adhesion of a single State, than it does 
by all its astute and tortuous diplomacy. 
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GETTING UP THE STEAM. 


HE Conservatives are getting up the steam for the work of 
the autumn, and Mr. James Lowther’s shrill speech at 
Maryport on Wednesday may be regarded as a kind of pre- 
monitory whistle, intended to inform the world that the dead 
season is drawing to a close, and that the party machine is 
about to start again. It would be unfair to Mr. Lowther to 
speak of him as exactly a representative man. He has been 
fifteen years in Parliament, and Lord Beaconsfield made him 
a Minister; but neither age nor office has had the slightest 
effect upon the reckless candour with which, from the time 
when he invented Obstruction down to his latest appearances 
as the avowed champion of Protection, he has proclaimed his 
own opinions and defied the party managers. What the 
mass of his political associates only think, Mr. Lowther 
says openly; what they whisper in the safe seclusion 
ef their clubs and caucuses, he publishes upon the house- 
tops. Every one, however, will acknowledge that there is 
not to be found in the ranks of his party a better partisan, 
and when Liberals wish to know the worst that is said or 
believed of them by their opponents, it is to Mr. Lowther’s 
speeches that they turn instinctively. From this point of 
view, his latest effort must be pronounced full and instruc- 
tive. His Maryport oration is a long and unbroken catena of 
damnatory epithets. The hostility and disaffection of the 
Trish were, he asserts, never so marked. At no period had 
the business of Parliament been in such a discreditable state 
as it was last Session. Millions had been voted away without 
discussion in a thin House in the month of August, and on 
a Sunday morning. Mr. Lowther himself had vainly pro- 
tested against this unexampled sacrilege, but it was carried 
through, “amid disorderly interruptions, initiated and 
encouraged by the Treasury Bench, and participated in by 
the Prime Minister himself.” (This picture of Mr. Gladstone 
hounding on his followers to an unconstitutional use of 
the Sabbath is in Mr. Lowther’s best manner, and is 
sure to be imitated freely by inferior artists.) The new 
Rules and the Grand Committees were an “ egregious failure.” 
“Tt was being acknowledged by everybody, except the Prime 
Minister, that the system of devolution was as rank and signal 
a failure as the rest of the policy of the Government.” He 
was not prepared to say that there was “any great harm” in 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill, but what faith could the 
farmers have in a Ministry which had by means of “ discredit- 
able quibbles” evaded the law against the importation of 
diseased foreign cattle? Abroad, the Government had aban- 
doned the “ traditional policy ” of England, which was to main- 
tain a cordial alliance with the “old Conservative Powers” of 
Central Europe. In Colonial matters they were still more at 
sea, and the restoration of Cetewayo (described in the Lowther 
dialect as the “ sending back of the dusky warrior to the scene 
of his former iniquities ”) had been “ fraught with disastrous 
consequences to our empire.” Mr. Lowther’s comprehensive 
survey at last brought him to the field of domestic politics, 
but we need not follow him further. His speech was pitched 
in the same key from first to last, the moral of the whole 
being that it is the one duty of Conservatives to strain every 
nerve to compass the speedy downfall of a Government whose 
follies and failures are unredeemed by even the faintest trace 
of patriotism or statesmanship. 

Mr. Lowther’s invective, barren and wearisome as it is, is 
worth noticing, for two reasons. In the first place, it shows 
how extremely difficult the abler Conservatives find the task 
of justifying and explaining the intense bitterness which they 
and their followers feel for Mr. Gladstone and his Government. 
No one who reads Mr. Lowther’s speech can doubt either the 
genuineness of his aversion for the Cabinet whose enormities 
he denounces, or the strength of his desire to convince both 
himself and his hearers that things are really as bad as he 
makes them out to be. He is so angry, that a measured and 
reasoned attack would afford him no satisfaction, and, in 
order to sustain his passion at its proper level, he is obliged 
to take refuge in indiscriminate and transparently hollow 
abuse. No one, for instance, knows better than Mr. Lowther 
that last Session produced a more than average crop of 
useful legislation. An admission to that effect would 
not be at all inconsistent with his character as a stout 
and unbending partisan. But it would be inconsistent with 
the accepted Tory maxim that nothing succeeds, even by 
accident, under the evil auspices of the present Government, 
and Mr. Lowther therefore boldly declares, and doubtless tries 
to believe, that the business of Parliament was “ never in such 





. . i 
a discreditable state.” Many Conservatives, again, bore Witnegg 


in the House of Commons to the excellent results whi 
attended the reference of the Bankruptcy Bill to a 
Committee. It was Mr. Lowther, if we remember right, who 
once declared these Committees to be a copy of the Birm; 
ham Caucus, and predicted that they would double the Pd 
spent in the consideration of a Bill. Be that as it may, he ig 
not content to express his own dissatisfaction with the ney 
forms of Procedure, but must needs assert, in direct contradic. 
tion to the testimony of Members on his own side, that the 
system of devolution is acknowledged by everybody to bg 
as “rank a failure as the rest of the policy of the Ministry” 
The same falsetto tone pervades the whole of Mr. Lowther’s 
speech. Everything must be wrong, under the worst 
sible of Governments. To admit that in a single instance 
it had shown wisdom or courage, or even been smiled upon 
by fortune, would be to allow a fatal exception to the 
general principle to which, by the central law of its being, all 
its history must conform. If the facts fail to shape themselyeg 
as the theory requires, they are quietly ignored, or audaciously 
perverted. In all this, Mr. Lowther only gives exaggerated 
expression, as is his wont, to the prevailing temper of his party, 
They are angry beyond measure with the Government, mor 
angry than ever since fortune, which was so long adverse to it, 
began to set decisively in its favour ; and finding the country 
unsympathetic and contented, they try at once to justify and 
to stimulate their passion by artificial denunciations of 
imaginary crimes. 

Mr. Lowther’s speech is worth attention in another way, ag 
illustrating the lines upon which the Tory leaders seem deter- 
mined to carry on their campaign. It will be observed that he 
offers the country nothing as the reward of the struggle 
to which he invites it, except relief from the present Govern- 
ment. The Tories, who either never read, or have very 
quickly forgotten the Midlothian speeches, are convinced 
almost to a man that Lord Beaconsfield was talked out of 
office by eloquent abuse. The same simple belief in the effi- 
cacy of Mr. Gladstone’s methods, independently of Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, which sustains Sir Stafford Northcote every 
autumn in his weary pilgrimage from platform to platform, 
leads Mr. Lowther and the lesser orators of the party to give 
themselves up entirely to invective. They forget how large a 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches was purely constructive, and 
how many of the measures that have been or will be passed by 
the present Parliament were inscribed on the programme which 
he persuaded the country to adopt. They forget, too, that the 
nation condemned the legislative impotence of Lord Beacons. 
field’s Administration, no less heartily than its pernicious 
activity abroad. It would, of course, be idle to expect the 
Conservatives, whose opportunity will come, if ever, in some 
fit of popular exhaustion like that of 1874, to throw away 
their best chance, by promising large changes in the Con 
stitution and the Law. But, unless we are mistaken, they 
will find it no less difficult to attract the sympathy of the 
people by mere negations than to destroy their confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government by insincere and hysterical abuse, 


THE FILLING-UP OF THE WORLD. 


it is a great pity we cannot have another world hooked on 

to this one, to be explored and settled. There is plenty 
of spare force and enterprise to do the work, it would be very 
interesting; and if a few lives were consumed in the great 
task, their biographers are both ready and willing. The 
planet Earth grows small. It is not peopled yet, though it is 
being peopled at a prodigious rate, till a couple of centuries 
hence New York State may be a little China, and Queensland 
a somewhat crowded region; but it is already occupied very 
nearly, This Tonquin affair brings home, to those who think, 
the fact that the epoch of Colony-founding, which has lasted 
three hundred years—ever since men discovered America, 
and realised fully that the world was a little ball, gyrating 
in Space—and which has been marked by such magnifi- 
cent and such cruel episodes, has very nearly ended. The 
day of conquest is not over, has possibly hardly begun, 
for science is becoming a religion, and when once that 
religion is believed, the lot of the inferior races will be 4 
hard one ; but the day of colonies proper seems to be almost 
over. Not only has discovery so nearly reached its limit that 
even dreamers cease to fancy new islands or unseen continents 
discoverable, but the regions fit to grow nations are all taken, 
mostly by Englishmen, although Englishmen, according to 
themselves, unlike their rivals, have no ambition, are the 
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most domestic of peoples, and néver annex. | The Portuguese 
ye a noble slice of the world, a territory which will 
one day sustain a hundred millions,—not of Portuguese ; 
the Spaniards own country after country,—a round dozen 
of magnificent States which one day will have histories ; 
hot the English have the remainder, and among these 
three peoples unoccupied Earth is now a property, surveyed 
and fenced in. If France or Germany wished ever so 
much to found a new France or a new Germany outside 
her own borders, it could not be done. Lither might con- 
wivably conquer a place fit for future greatness, as, for ex- 
ample, Brazil, where a handful of many-coloured people bar 
ont mankind from one of its richest possessions ; but of lands 
to be obtained without conquest, by settlement, or by short 
qars with savages, there are practically none left. Europe is 
occupied, as we all know ; not an inch which is not fenced off 
by a civilised State, armed with the terrible modern power of 
uring out a lead spray to a distance of a thousand yards, 
through which nothing living may burst. Asia, besides 
being over half its expanse choked with people, is held 
throughout by legal title by States ready to defend their 
rights, Even the huge Valley of the Amour is a pro- 
perty, and though Asia Minor will some day be repeopled by 
invaders who will restore its marvellous fertility, it is to-day 
oneof the Turkish ruined estates. Except an island or two in 
the Eastern Archipelago, there is nothing to take on which 
men of the higher races could settle and expect to flourish. A 
group or two in the Pacific await the colonist, but can never 
attract him ; but the only unoccupied island of grand magni- 
tude, New Guinea, is virtually occupied. We English are 
very virtuous just now, a good deal overloaded, and much 
bothered by believing two systems of morality at once; but 
if anybody touches New Guinea, we shall help Australia to 
fight for it, as we should fight for the Scilly Isles, In Africa, 
all that can be profitably settled is gone. Madagascar, though 
not full, is full enough to defend itself; North Africa belongs 
to the French, South Africa to the English; and from the 
Chotts, which are to be made a sea, down to the Zambesi, 
there is no place where a great colony could be founded. There 
are provinces badly defended, and deltas occupied only by 
savages, and lacustrine regions scarcely peopled, but they are 
none of them available for colonies, Either they are too 
secluded, like the last-named, or too full, like the North-West 
Coast, or too deadly, like the Valley of the Niger. France, and 
England, and Portugal, and even Belgium, are nibbling at bits 
of the African continent ; but it is with an idea of trading, or 
at most of making sugar plantations, not of settling or founding 
States. A single American State has more potentialities in it 
than all the lands that Europe has been trying for three cen- 
turies to steal upon the West-African seaboard. There remain 
only the two Americas, and practically the English and their 
American children, with the Spaniards and the Portuguese, 
claim and possess them both by legal title. There are not 
athousand square miles anywhere which Prince Bismarck could 
mark ona map and say,‘ This shall be mine.” It is true there 
are rich, unoccupied regions which would hold all Germany, or 
all Europe for that matter ; but the Prince could not say Brazil 
shall be a new Germany, or the back region of Peru a Prussia. 
Not only would their owners fight for the lands they cannot 
fill, or even explore, but the new Power which even Bismarck 
will not irritate, the Power which adds two thousand men a 
day to its fighting strength, regards those vast and rich desola- 
tions as its reversionary heritage, and would quite calmly, but 
quite finally forbid a German descent. There is practically 
no land anywhere any more for a great new colony. Every 
land is either filled, or occupied, or held by possessors who look 
forward reasonably or otherwise to future occupation, and who 
are protected either, like the Australians, by sufficient force, or, 
like the Brazilians, by world-wide laws, which, till a strong 
hecessity arrives, cannot be burst through. 

This is a considerable change in the position of the World, 
and one which may produce considerable results. For one 
thing, itmay produce conquests, We English, clothed to the chin 
interritories and buried over the lips in subjects, hold conquest 
to be immoral, and Belgians and Danes agree with us; but the 
great races of Earth for the most part either reject the theory, 
or accept it only in words. Germany is goodness itself, but she 
does not give back Lorraine, and is urging Austria to conquer 
the Balkan peninsula, The French Republic is peace, but 
Frenchmen have not a scruple about Tonquin, took Tunis 
with hardly a colourable pretext—nobody has since even seen 
4 Kroumir—and would conquer China to-morrow, but for the 
cost and the reluctance of the conscripts to leave France. Our 





own descendants, unless they alter greatly, will swallow 
Mexico, whenever it is convenient; and when they want 
Brazil will treat the Portuguese sovereignty as the paper 
claim which, indeed, in verity it is. The close of the 
Colony-making period will not, unless Europe loses its 
energy or increases in scrupulousness, tend to peace; and that 
will not be the only result. The absence of new grooves for 
emigration drives emigrants to the old ones, and among the 
old ones they choose by preference one or two. Emigration 
becomes a vast descent, a cascade of European humanity upon 
North America, which is therefore filling at a portentous 
rate. It is seventeen years since an able historian, who 
had been slowly traversing the Far West, pondering much, 
instead of buying land, told us that the thing which struck 
him most was that emigration on the great scale was a tem- 
porary phenomenon, an affair of a century or so; that the 
Union was filling, that jealous competition had begun, and 
that in a few years, as historians count time, the foreigner 
would be warned off. His prophecy is not. fulfilled yet, but 
already in the Union the authorities send back paupers because 
their own are too many ; already the workmen suffer from com- 
petition ; already they ask if it may not be this rush from abroad 
which makes Trade-Unionism impossible, and so steadily, as the 
Washington Commissioners of Inquiry report this week, sends 
down wages. The unoccupied lands check the fall, by drawing 
off the able-bodied; but they also are being occupied, they, 
though they relieve pressure, increase the natural increment of 
the population, and already the end is growing faintly visible. 
The American people complain of over-work—complain truly, 
in most trades, according to English ideas—and it looks as if the 
painful destiny of mankind, suspended in North America for a 
second of time—for what is a century in history but a second ? 
—were overtaking the race there too. That destiny through- 
out all history has been to work all day, every day, in order 
to keep alive, with capital punishment at the end of the 
life’s toil. It would be a wretched destiny, were this 
life all; but no race has escaped it, and it is falling fast 
upon ours, though they inherited so rich and wide-spread an 
estate. As America fills, and wages fall, and the land is taken 
up, immigration must decline; and Europe must face—like 
China—her social problem, her difficulty of feeding all, even 
when all are industrious, without help from that enormous 
relief, The able and the discontented will perforce stay at 
home, and millions, all educated, may find life such a struggle 
as they find it now in Stepney, where on Monday fifteen 
hundred workmen, in fierce distress, resolved in public meet- 
ing that the waste lands of England ought to be devoted to 
them. They will sow wheat on the Strand rather than be so 
poor, and are so ardent that they half believe the Strand 
would yield a crop. 


THE TRADES’ UNIONS AND THE LAND. 


HE debate and division on the Land Question at the 
Trades’ Union Congress is, in two respects, encouraging. 
It showed that the English workman prefers what seems to 
him a practicable scheme, to one of larger proportions which 
does not strike him as practicable. A Continental working- 
man would have despised such a motion as that brought for- 
ward by Mr. Arch, when he was appealed to at the same time 
by so magnificent a phrase as the “ Nationalisation of Land.” 
But the Delegates at Nottingham thought that they under- 
stood what reclamation of waste stood for, whereas they did 
not understand even dimly what nationalisation of land stood 
for, and they preferred the lesser boon to the greater. The 
other encouraging thing is the little attention that seems to 
have been paid to any suggestion of confiscation. Mr. Arch 
and the Delegates generally were not very clear as to what they 
wanted done, or how they hoped to do it; but they had no 
conscious wish to rob any other class. Probably one reason 
why reclamation was more popular than nationalisation was 
that the workmen assumed that waste lands were no man’s 
property, and thought that they might be appropriated without 
dishonesty. 

But when these two merits have been conceded, all that is 
due in the way of praise has been given. Nothing could be 
more visionary than a great deal of what was said, though at 
intervals it was relieved by a gleam of strong common-sense. 
Thus, Mr. Knight, of Newcastle, saw quite clearly that 
nationalisation of land would mean the abolition of private 
property in land, for the poor as well as for the rich. Thou- 
sands of working-men, he said, possess freehold property 
purchased with their savings ; and.what is to become of this, if 
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the nationalisation of land is carried out? It is sincerely to 
be hoped that before the scheme comes to be seriously de- 
bated—if that time ever does come—the number of workmen 
who have bought land will have increased tenfold. If that 
were the case, we should have no fear that the experiment of 
nationalisation would ever be tried. It is the men who have 
not got land, not the men who have got it, who want to 
make the State the universal landlord. For the most part, 
however, the speeches wanted this healthy admixture of 
common-place; and this is as true of those made in favour 
of Mr. Arch’s comparatively moderate motion, as of 
those made in support of Mr. Rowland’s amendment. 
For example, what is the worth of such a statement 
as this,—that the waste lands of the country, if cultivated, 
would yield £100,000,000 worth of wholesome food. Mr. 
Arch forgets that when a Royal Commission says that ten 
million acres now lying waste are capable of cultivation, this is 
not at all the same thing as saying they are capable of profitable 
tillage by an occupying owner. Yet if reclamation is to in- 
volve all that Mr. Arch supposes, this is what “ capable of cul- 
tivation ” must stand for. It is not enough that the wholesome 
food should be produced in the shape of sheep or cattle. The 
land reformer of Mr. Arch’s type is commonly as severe on the 
capitalist who raises stock, as on the capitalist who prefers to 
keep his land wild. The labourer must be planted on the 
soil, and left to support himself by cultivating just the five or 
ten acres which would give him a living return for his labour. 
We should not envy the man who was told to make Surrey 
sand produce £10 an acre, if he had nothing but his own arms 
to bring about the result. 

Again, we should greatly like to know how Mr. Arch arrives 
at his conclusion that protection to the sitting tenant would 
give £87,000,000 more value from the soil of England than 
is to be had under the system of merely compensating the out- 
going tenant. Why eighty-seven millions, neither more nor 
less? Why not ninety, or eighty, or even eighty-five? Why, 
again, should Mr. Arch suppose that the constant object of a 
landlord is to get rid of an improving tenant? Yet,on his reading 
of the effects of the Agricultural Holdings Act, this is what the 
majority of landlords must have in view. Mr. Arch assumes 
that as soon as a tenant has “ made his home on a farm in 
bad condition, and by skill, industry, and the expenditure of 
capital, raised the productiveness of the soil,” the landlord 
will at once raise the rent, and so force the tenant either to 
forego the value of his improvements, or to break up his 
home. Surely he forgets that the landlord will have no 
motive for acting in this way, since if the tenant does break up 
his home, his landlord will have to pay him the full value of 
all the improvements he has made. We greatly doubt whether 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, either in its present form, or in 
the form that Mr. Arch would give to it, will produce any appre- 
ciable results of an economical kind,—will, that is, add in 
any large way to the total produce of British fields. It will 
remedy a little actual injustice, and some possible or appre- 
hended injustice, and make tenants happier, which is a 
good thing, but that will be all. And the reason is that 
in most parts of England improvements are still made by the 
landlord, and until farmers undergo a very great change will 
continue to be made by him, or not to be made at all. 
The slowness of landlords to spend money is nothing to 
the slowness of tenants. We do not mean that there is not 
a good deal to be done in the way of a reform in the English 
Land system. But the effect of each particular change will be 
slight in itself, and not observable, perhaps, until some time 
afterwards. The notion that there is land enough to employ 
100,000 townsmen crying out for some one to cultivate it, and 
100,000 townsmen only asking for land to cultivate, is alto- 
gether a delusion. We can imagine nothing more wretched 
than the lot of a townsman set down to till a hungry and un- 
grateful soil, and to make a livelihood by doing so. Unless he 
was sentenced to do it by way of punishment, it would be 
impossible to keep him at work after the harvest of the first 
year had informed him of the character of the soil, and of 
the chances of the tiller. There is such a thing as putting 
more into land than it is possible to get out of it. Mr. Arch’s 
townsmen might be protected against this temptation, by not 
having what is wanted to be put in; but if they were not in 
this predicament, they would in many cases be only wasting 
their labour, and any capital they might have in addition. 
Whatever the merit of high farming—and it is slowly being 
abandoned as too risky for the small percentage it returns—it 
is quite certain that high farming is not what peasant pro- 
prietors will ever try. . 





se 
RAILWAYS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


N his famous essay on “The Social Organism” it 

Herbert Spencer traces an analogy between the orm, 
which in a highly-organised animal convey the blood to the 
parts requiring to be fed, and the channels in which in 
highly-organised community, the commodities and ad d 
which are the life-blood of the State are distributed amo 
its various divisions. The Railway System, with its double 
lines and its continuous flow of traffic to and fro, are ing 
nation what the arteries and veins are in the body. As 
blood is the life, it is of the highest importance that the chan. 
nels by which it is conveyed should be in as healthy and per. 
fect a state as possible, and should perform their functions 
with the greatest possible ease and regularity. The condition 
of our Railways is, then, one of the most important elements 
in determining whether the general condition of our national 
life is sound or otherwise. In this view, among the most 
interesting documents of the year are the General Re rts 
of the Board of Trade on Railways, of which that for 1882 was 
issued on Saturday week. This Report deals only with the finan. 
cial aspect of Railway Companies. But not only is this pep. 
haps the most interesting side to most people, but it is als 
the most easily ascertained and best test of their general cop. 
dition. If it is true that good finance is the essence of good 
politics in the State, it is still truer in the case of Railway 
Companies. It is satisfactory, therefore, not only to Railwa 
shareholders, but to the public in general, that the Report 
shows an eminently prosperous condition of Railway finance, 

In a year in which commerce and agriculture certainly did 
not advance by hops and bounds, there is an increase nearl 
all round. There is a very slight decrease, equal to ,',th of a 
penny a mile, in net earnings per mile, and 4th per cent, on 
the net earnings on capital, as compared with 1881 ; but as the 
dividends paid showed an increase of nearly 14 per cent., itis 
obvious that the reduction is more apparent than real, Qn 
the other hand, there is an increase of about 3 per cent. in 
capital, in gross receipts, in working expenses, and in net 
earnings. The increase in working expenses is the most un- 
favourable item in the Railway budget. There is ample room 
for reduction here, and the growth in a year in which 
materials and labour were comparatively cheap rather tends 
to show that the Staff is either too large or too highly paid, 
It is probable that the Boards of Directors and the ornamental 
portions of Railway administration, like those in the State, are 
too expensive. However, as long as the expenses do not 
actually outgrow the receipts, there is no great cause of com- 
plaint. When we turn to see how the receipts are made up, 
we find that the increase in goods traffic in 1881 is only1 
per cent., or a third less than the increase of working expenses, 
so that it would seem that in commodities generally the Rail- 
ways were hardly paying their way. But as the actual increase 
in the quantities of goods carried showed a very considerable 
increase, there has been a reduction of rates, which is an 
encouraging sign that the Railways do their work more easily 
and smoothly than they did. 

But the most salient feature of the Report is the enormous 
increase it shows in the receipts for the carriage of that most 
valuable of all commodities,—man. The fact that the increase 
is wholly due to the increase of third-class passenger traflic, is 
one of the most gratifying proofs we could have had of the 
increase of general prosperity in the country. The total in- 
crease in passenger receipts was at the rate of 4 per cent., but 
as there was a decrease in first and second-class receipts, the 
actual rate of third-class increase was nearly 7 per cett 
As far as regards first and second-class passengers, the receipts 
in 1882 are £70,000 less than the year before. But the 
increase of more than a million in third-class receipts fat 
more than outweighs that slight falling-off. The falling-of 
of first and second-class passengers shows, of course, that 
certain proportion of the gain to third-class fares is caused by 
the richer classes travelling at the cheaper rate. Thatof 
itself marks a very considerable improvement in the accommo 
dation offered to third-class passengers, When the Midland 
Railway first set the example of throwing open all its trains 
to third-class passengers, there were not a few Railway 
magnates who anticipated that the innovation would lead the 
Companies down the broad and easy road to falling dividends 
and general failure. Many prophesied that in a year or tw 
the Midland itself would have to abandon the experiment 434 
mistake. Mr. Allport and his Directors may now boast nd 
only that their commercial enterprise was guided by the mot 
sagacious foresight, but that they have conferred a great 
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benefit on themselves, on their competitors, and above all, on 
the public. x — i : 

The northern lines have been the most diligent in catering 
for third-class passengers, and they have been rewarded by the 
results. Now that decent carriages are provided, it is found 
not only that decently-behaved people travel in them, but that 
there 18 & considerable improvement in the demeanour of 
those who used to behave themselves indecently. Near 
[ondon and on some of the southern lines, the names 
of which will occur to every one, the third-class passen- 
ers are still carried about in narrow vans, more like 
attle-pens than carriages, draughty, yet  ill-ventilated, 
githout any attempt at comfort or cleanliness, generally 
crowded, not only to the excess authorised by the Company's 
own rules, but far beyond it, and often at extravagant rates, 
The result is that people being treated like beasts sometimes 
behave as such, and a third-class carriage in the neighbour- 
hood of London is too often more like the commonest of 
common lodging-houses than a place intended for the re- 
ception of respectable members of society. It is extraordinary 
that these Companies refuse to profit by experience, and do not 
in their own interests, if not in those of the public, provide 
decent accommodation for the people who, after all, like 
the Irish pigs, are “the boys that pay the rint.” Unless 
gome unexpected revolution in our industrial organisa- 
tin should take place, these lines cannot expect to 
realise the profits out of goods traffic made by the 
northern lines. But the figures of third-class passenger 
traffic are seemingly capable of indefinite extension. The mere 
acquisition of the habit of locomotion would be an immense 
benefit to our agricultural population. It would materially 
awaken their intelligence, as well as enlarge their experiences. 
It would tend to that ideal condition of things postulated by 
the political economist, in which labour is always on the flow 
from where it is least wanted to where it is most wanted,—a 
postulate sadly out of harmony with the present facts of Eng- 
lish rural life. One is inclined to wonder whether the disin- 
clination to improve the third-class passenger accommoda- 
tin is not due in part to a fear of thus awakening 
the intelligence and energy of the masses. It no doubt 
would tend to make them more homogeneous, to make 
them more easily able to combine, and thus to raise 
the agricultural labourer out of the dependent con- 
dition in which he now is. Whatever the reason may be, 
the disregard now shown for the goose who has demonstrated 
his capacity for laying golden eggs is almost criminal to the 
shareholders, and a gross neglect of duty towards the public, 
which has entrusted the Companies with the monopoly in their 
districts of the function of distribution. Perhaps this Report 
will open the eyes of the blind, and make them see that their 
own interests are identical with that of the poorer classes of 
their countrymen. The reform must come, and it is for the 
interests of every one that it should come as soon as possible. 

We incline to prophesy that it will not be long before the dis- 
tinction between the classes in railway carriages will have dis- 
appeared. No doubt, there will continue to be special facilities 
afforded for the invalid and the duke in Pullman and drawing- 
room cars, and so forth. But the gradual decay of first and 
second-class traffic will inevitably drive the most aristocratic of 
Companies into abandoning a distinction which is no longer 
needed. The spectacle of three or four carriages in the middle 
of the train standing empty, while the rest are crowded to 
suffocation, is one which neither the public nor the railway 
officials themselves will long put up with. The Democracy 
will be as triumphant in railway as in national administration. 

To turn for a moment to another matter, it is amusing, in 
the face of this Report, to hear the doleful laments which are 
sometimes sent forth on behalf of railway shareholders at the 
way in which they toil for the public, and yet get kicks in- 
stead of halfpence. The halfpence are forthcoming in a very 
plentiful supply. The ordinary rate of interest on capital in 

ls country may be taken at 4 per cent. Of the total 283 
millions of ordinary Railway capital, 198 millions receive 

dividends at the rate of more than 4 per cent.; while 138 

millions receive more than 5 per cent., some of it receiving 

even 173 per cent. It is true that 43 millions receive nothing, 
but 11 millions of this is represented by the unfortunate 

Chatham and Dover ; and as 22 millions of new capital were 

created during the year, a large portion of the deficit is 

Probably made up thereby. But that is not all. There are 

neatly 200 millions of guaranteed and preferential and deben- 

ture capital which receive more than + per cent., with 200 

uillions more which get 4 per cent. Moreover, it must be remem- 





bered that a great deal of this latter class of capital is due in past 
years to “‘a swelling of nominal capital in conversion opera- 
tions,” the ordinary shareholders often getting an increase of 
nominal capital without having to put their hands into their 
pockets, the amounts paid on this additional capital going 
really to swell the income on the previous capital. As the 
security of the Railway Companies, with their firmly-entrenched 
monopolies and certain prospect of increment with the incre- 
ment of the country, is greater than that of a mortgagee 
of landed property, the Railway capitalist cannot justly, it 
would seem, be held up for our sympathy and compassion as 
a down-trodden being, whom a hard taskmasker robs of his 
wages. If Sir Edward Watkin and those of his kidney would 
set themselves more earnestly to the performance of their 
duties to the public, and let the railway shareholders’ privileges 
take care of themselves, they would do far more than any 
association to protect and benefit their clients, 








PROFESSOR CAYLEY’S ADDRESS. 

HE Address of Professor Cayley, President for the year of 
the British Association, will not be much discussed, either 
in print or in society. Not many can descant on landscape as 
seen from five miles of altitude in air. Of the very few persons 
completely qualified to form an opinion on the merits of the 
address, only four or five could throw that opinion into a 
“ popular ” form,—by which, in this instance, we mean a form 
intelligible to the educated ;—and they would think the labour 
almost thrown away. They would as soon explain to telegraph 
operators” the mathematics of electricity. To the remainder 
of English mankind, the address will, we fear, be a sealed book, 
or rather, an intellectual puzzle at which they may be tempted 
to try, but the interpretation of which they know while they 
are trying is hopelessly beyond them. Metaphysics are to many 
minds repellent, and there are people otherwise intellectual to 
whom theology seems not only tasteless, but innutritious ; but no 
speculations overawe and, so to speak, alarm the ordinary mind 
like those of the pure mathematician, when he reaches the point 
at which reason would not aid him, but for the light imagina- 
tion throws. It is not dislike which is felt, far less contempt, 
but an uncomfortable awe, quite separate in kind among mental 
emotions, and arising, as we conceive, from a suddenly generated 
and distressing conviction that the hearer or reader lacks positive 
mental powers which other minds, no doubt exceptional, but 
still quite human, evidently possess. Ignorance of science is 
not in itself disconcerting, but there is positive discomfort 
among men ordinarily intelligent, but not fit to be Professors, 
when they hear a man of whose right to say so they cannot doubt 
declare that he can conceive of sentient beings living in space of 
one dimension, in a pure line. They know they cannot conceive 
it, and feel as if a geological “fault” in their minds, a want, a 
kind of idiotcy, had been revealed to them. This does not 
generate repulsion exactly, but awe so near to it that even 
Professor Cayley perceived it, and, with humorous cruelty, de- 
clared that in some cases “ a Meeting was the individual which, 
in the process of evolution, must be sacrificed to the develop- 
ment of the race.” So he sacrificed his meeting with a clear 
conscience, and, it must be confessed, with a completeness whick 
left nothing to be desired. When the Professor ended, listeners’ 
headache must, for all his lucidity of expression and careful 
explanation of his terminology, have been prevalent even among 

the mathematicians scattered amidst that audience. 

But though the Address cannot be discussed, the wisdom of» 
the Association in arranging for its delivery will, and that- 
not in amiable terms. It will be.said that, although the object 
of most of the papers read in the meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation is “the advancement of Science,” the use of the Presi- 
dent’s Address is a different one; that his duty is to review 
progress over as wide a field as he can, to indicate the line of 
scientific advance, and to interest the people of Great Britain in 
scientific inquiry. His business is to secure an audience for 
science, or rather to extend the audience, not to narrow it by 
an address the main effect of which upon its hearers was to 
create an impression that scientific speculation was too lofty an 
occupation for any but exceptional powers. ‘“ Popularisation” 
is a horrible phrase, but if the end of the Association is not 
the popularisation of science, what, it will be asked, is the 
use of its popularising machinery ? Why does it summon all 
mankind to attend, and why allow those discussions, which in 
the main must be the comments of the half-instructed upon the 
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views of selected experts? The Association surely would not 
allow the ablest man of science in Europe to deliver the 
President’s address, if he could or would only talk in an 
unknown tongue, or a tongue the grammar of which was known, 
and that but imperfectly, only to one section; and that is prac- 
tically what Professor Cayley did. He spoke, and spoke 
admirably, of high mysteries, but in language so little known, 
that the vote of thanks proposed must have sounded a little 
comic, like a vote of thanks from an assemblage of deaf mutes, 
with a partially deaf man seated here and there, to some great 
pianist. It will be said that the greatest opportunity given to 
Science during the year, the one day when her advocates are 
sure of a page in the Times and the ear of the world, on most 
days closed to her disciples, is wilfully, almost perversely, thrown 
away. The Association will be adjured to return to common- 
sense and the “ practical,” and in future to confine the chair to 
men who can hold an audience rapt, or induce all Britain to 
consider their thoughts, if only for the day. 

The objectors have much to say for themselves, and will, we 
suspect, prevail; and yet those who listen to them, if not they 
themselves, are conscious that a fallacy lurks in their plausible 
rebukes. Carry out their view logically, and the greatest men 
in Science could never be selected as Presidents of the year, 
or, being Presidents, must be prohibited from talking to the 
meetings of the deepest truths or loftiest speculations they 
have come across in their researches. Such truths, such 
speculations, must constantly be so far in advance of those 
attained by the majority as to be scarcely intelligible to 
them; and even sometimes must, as in this case, be alto- 
gether beyond their intellectual grasp. So is the idea of 
Space beyond the grasp of children, yet how teach astro- 
nomy without assuming the idea of Space? To limit the 
utterance of such speakers is to exclude truth, to proscribe 
knowledge, to deprive teaching of its highest effect,—that dis- 
ciplining and strengthening—why have we not the word “ nervat- 
ing” ?—strain which it produces on those who stand but just 
short, yet not far short, of the teacher’s stand-point. If Professor 
Cayley so excites or so illumines the mind of one mathematician 
that he is induced to redouble exertion, and to carry the torch still 
farther onward, more is done for mathematics, and therefore for 
science generally, than would be done by years of lectures pro- 
ductive only of mental titillation, or of those “ discussions” 
which are, for the most part, only mellifluous expressions of 
gratified wonder. The pain—for it is pain—that such a lecture 
causes to an audience is not injurious pain, but bracing pain, 
making those who even partially understand the stronger and 
more ardent. Those who understand may be few, but the Associa- 
tion cannot seek breadth of audience, for if it did, its Presidents 
could never utter any but “things easy to understand,” and 
could never lift their hearers nearer to the light at all. The 
utmost it can do is to select the ablest man in any subject, and 
be sure that in the address he delivers there shall be no 
obscurity, and of obscurity no one who understands accuses 
Professor Cayley. It is with science as with learning,—the 
clearness of the learned will not always make them intelligible: 
An Association for the advancement of Oriental learning would 
be very foolish, if it refused its chair to a Sinologue of the 
highest knowledge, because when giving forth what he knew, 
he must perforce be unintelligible to the mass of English 
mankind, and unprintable besides. He might, nevertheless, be 
stirring up minds which, though far less advanced than his own, 
were competent even more than his own to extract out of 
Chinese learning all the good it contains. As to the injury 
done to the Association by the unpopularity of such an address, 
we do not believe that it occurs. Men never quite dislike what 
they respect, and the old woman’s submissive answer when 
asked if she understood the sermon, ‘‘ Wad I hae the pre- 
sumption ?” expresses the most general of mental conditions. 
The frivolous do not read the “heavy ” articles in the Quarterlies, 
but they think they ought to be there, and respect the managers 
the more. The real danger of the Association is not that of 
allowing its Presidents to soar beyond their audiences’ mental 
ken, but of tempting them to indulge in “ popular balderdash,” 
in so-called ‘‘ eloquence,” or in those foolish appeals to the lust 
for wonder which are the instruments of charlatans. It is well 
that Englishmen should be reminded now and again that progress 
in science involves hard thinking, even though during the lesson 
a few of their heads should ache with half-angry bewilderment, 
and the consciousness that they are hopelessly out of their 
depth. This time, at least, no one can accuse the President of 
tickling the ears of anybody. 





ee 
IS GOULDSTONE SANE? 


i - attempts which are being made to induce the Crom 
to commute the sentence of death passed on Wij; 
Gouldstone, for the murder of his five children, into One of 
detention at Broadmoor during her Majesty’s pleasure, forms 
curious illustration of the perverse conventionalism which %0 
often misleads the popular judgment of a great crime, The 
state of Gouldstone’s mind was most carefully investigated x 
the trial, and it is no exaggeration to say that the evidence 
adduced to prove his alleged want of sanity was not worth 4 
straw. It was shown, indeed, that his mother and her sister 
had suffered from protracted fits of “ despondency,” under which 
the former had more than once attempted her life, and that hig 
second cousin on the father’s side had been confined in g 
madhouse for sixteen months. His employer, again, while 
admitting that he knew nothing of him personally, declare 
that the “general feeling” among his  fellow-workme 
was that he was insane. Beyond the fact, however, that 
Gouldstone had committed an exceptionally atrocious crime, the 
only evidence which the workmen who were called could give ty 
account for this “general feeling ” consisted in two or thre 
casual expressions on the part of the prisoner—described ag q 
quiet, but “rather morose” man—of his wish for a painless and 
instantaneous death. The medical expert who examined him 
reported that~he considered him “rather weak in his mind,” 
but it soon appeared that the only solid reason he could assign 
for his opinion was that the man did not “ seem to appreciate 
the gravity of the crime with which he was charged.” He 
declined to certify that the prisoner was suffering from any 
known mental disease, acknowledged that his conversation 
was that of a rational person, and believed that he 
knew the penalty of what he was doing at the tim 
when he committed the crime. This last admission, mu. 
contradicted by any other witness, and harmonising with 
all the proved facts of the case, was in itself sufficient to 
dispose of the plea of insanity as a legal defence. The jury, 
after an unusually brief deliberation, brought in a verdict of 
guilty, in which it is clear that the Judge entirely concurred, 
We do not understand that it is suggested that any evidence 
bearing on the prisoner’s state of mind is forthcoming which 
was not produced at the trial, and it is abundantly plain thatif 
the issue as to his sanity were to be raised afresh in some civil 
proceeding—if, for instance, the question had to be determined 
whether he was competent to enter into a contract or to makea 
will—no jury would hesitate for a moment, upon the materials 
which we have summarised, to pronounce in favour of his mental 
capacity. The indisposition to regard Gouldstone as a respon- 
sible agent is not, however, to be explained merely by the 
fact that he has been sentenced to die for an unusually 
shocking offence. Doubtless, both the instinctive sentiment 
which shrinks from the supposition that any homa 
being whose will was not utterly distorted by disease could 
plan or perpetrate so unnatural a crime, and the growing 
horror of the punishment of death, which supplies ready-made 
supporters for the wildest theories of the mad-doctors in capital 
cases, have had a powerful influence upon the people who hare 
convinced themselves, and who are now seeking to convince the 
rest of the world, that the murderer must have been insane, 
But the real reason for the agitation against Gouldstone’s sen 
tence lies rather deeper than this, and is to be found in the 
inability, which so many of us show when we are confronted 
with unusual manifestations either of heroism or of depravity, 
to escape from the domination of the conventional maxims and 
the rules of thumb which are justified by our ordinay 
experience. A man of good character and inoffensive habits, 
not the least addicted to drink, regularly employed, and 2 
fairly good circumstances, returns home at the end 
the day, and in the most matter-of-fact way, without pa* 
sion or excitement, murders his whole family, drowning three 
of the children in the cistern, and hammering to death the other 
two at their mother’s breast. What is the inference to which 
the instinctive judgment of mankind (supported in the present 
case, as the letters in the Times show, by the mad-doctors) 8 
irresistibly led ? Clearly, that the man could not have been 
possession of his faculties. Habitual criminals whose whole 
nature has been twisted and warped not unfrequently commit 
motiveless crimes (rarely, however, murder). The quietest and 
steadiest of men, under the sting of sudden passion oF 
solvent of protracted wretchedness, lose their self-mastery, and, 
transformed for a moment beyond recognition, are guilty ¢ 
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enormities from which, as soon as done, they shrink back with 


loathing and dismay. But here—so say the correspondents of 
the Times—we have a purposeless crime, dictated by no intelli- 
ble motive, and carried out in cold-blood by a man of irre- 
roachable antecedents. Unless, then, all our ordinary canons 
are at fault, we must fall back, they tell us, upon the insanity of 
the criminal, as the only hypothesis which adequately explains 
the facts. 

But is there, when all the circumstances are taken into 
account, anything so mysterious and inexplicable in Gould- 
stone’s crime that it can only be interpreted by the arbitrary 
supposition that a man who, admittedly till that moment, had 
always exhibited perfect sanity, was suddenly visited by an 
attack of mental disease? We think not, and we hold the 
opinion without for the moment adopting the position of either 
side, in the interminable controversy between the doctors and 
the lawyers as to what precise degree of intellectual infirmity 
ought to be deemed sufficient to exempt a man from penal re- 
sponsibility for his acts. Gouldstone’s crime appears to us to 
have been dictated by one of the commonest of motives,— 
revenge; and that it differed from other and more common- 
place manifestations of the same passion was mainly due to 
the fact that he sought to avenge himself not on a particular 
individual, or in order to obtain satisfaction for a single wrong, 
but to defeat the invisible power of whose unappeasable 
resentment he conceived himself to be the victim. A sober, 
hard-working man, earning 25s. a week, he belonged to the 
upper stratum of the artisan class, who dread before all things 
being degraded to a lower level in the social scale, and who feel 
with a vividness and intensity which it is difficult for some of 
us to realise the insecurity of their future. He married, and in 
less than three years had three sons. He is described by those 
who knew him as having been always fond of his wife and 
children, but to a man with 25s. a week each new child is a 
perceptible drain upon the shrinking margin of his resources, 
and a prospective burden of incalculable weight. It is clear that 
Gouldstone, a “ morose” man, reflecting on his own position 
and comparing it with that of others, seeing his family increase 
as he thought with preternatural rapidity, while his wages re- 
mained stationary, and the struggle to keep up to the standard 
of respectability in externals, on which men of his class set so 
high a price, grew every year more difficult, gradually convinced 
himself that he had become in a special sense a target for the 
malignity of Fortune. The precise case is an unusual one, 
though an American poisoner a few years ago confessed 
that she murdered her children for this very reason; but the 
feeling that a man is being slowly hemmed in and hunted 
down by a pitiless destiny is common enough, and is one of the 
most frequent sources of the temper out of which criminal designs 
are born. The very invisibility of the power against which he 
is matched, the blind arbitrariness of its successive strokes, the 
impersonal and motiveless cruelty with which it dogs his steps, 
fills the victim with a bitterness of resentment and an im- 
placable determination to avenge himself such as could hardly be 
aroused by the persecution or injustice of a fellow-man. Imagine 
this to be the temper to which, by brooding over his fancied 
Wrongs, and constantly counting up his score against Pro- 
vidence, Gouldstone had attained, when little more than a year 
after the birth of his third son he became again a father, and 
this time of twins. From that moment, as we read the evidence, 
he abandoned all hope that the fate, which he now saw was 
Plainly determined to crush him, would relent, and be satisfied 
with the sacrifices it had already exacted; and he began to con- 
centrate his mind on the formation of some plan which would 
at once frustrate the designs of his unseen enemy, and gratify 

own long-hoarded passion for revenge. During the week 
Which followed the birth of his children, he was. twice the 
Worse for drink; on the Saturday, he absented himself 
from the annual bean-feast of his fellow-workmen ; the 
next three days he wandered about, and on the Wednesday 
afternoon he returned home and murdered his five children. 
He gave himself up without a struggle to the police, explaining 
to them that he “thought it was getting too hot, with five kids 
Within three and a half years,” and that he “thought it was 
time to put a stop to it.” He declared several times that he 
felt happy now, and that the children would be better off in 
heaven, if there were such a place, than if left to the mercy of 
the world. He was happy, because he felt that though he 
would “ get the rope,” he had come off victorious in the contest 
With his implacable adversary, and taken vengeance for the 





wrongs of years, by cheating of its prey the destiny whose set 
purpose was to drag down both himself and his children step by 
step into the abyss of poverty and wretchedness. Where are 
the symptoms of insanity in this man’s conduct? Is it less 
rational to avenge oneself on a malignant but impersonal and 
irresistible foe by snatching from it its chosen victims, than by 
taking the lives of its innocent ministers? And if it is not, why 
should Gouldstone escape the hangman, any more than the 
Phoenix-Park assassins ? 





THE SCOTCH PROFESSOR OF TO-DAY. 

MONG the strenuous idlers of the season, there is always 
to be found a per-centage of intelligent, but sub-priggish 
persons, who haunt the sea-side resorts, and follow the beaten 
tracks of the Continent, mainly to hunt up what the Ferrols, in 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s “ Louisiana,” style “new types” of 
humanity. They are quite indifferent about ozone, they are 
too insincere to gush, although they are also too polite to 
yawn, over scenery that privately they think a bit of a bore. 
They are to be found, indeed, in the picture-galleries, but 
not because they love Rubens, or Raphael, or Paul Potter, 
but that they may hear what they term the “ charming 
naiveté” of their neighbours’ criticisms. They have their 
innings, however, at the six o’clock table d’héte. They 
spend the dinner hour listening, and, if need be, “ draw- 
ing,” with a view to forming what it delights them to 
consider “estimates of character.’ Their holiday is a 
failure, they think, if at the end of a month or six weeks 
of table d’hdtes, they do not succeed in discovering a “ new 
type,” to share the honours and the chat of afternoon tea 
during the winter, with the new play at the Lyceum and the 
new novel by Mr. Henry James. This mania for “types” is, 
on the whole, a harmless one, although it produces a great 
number of long letters—the male “type’-hunter is, indeed, the 
only adult of his sex who writes long letters now-a-days—and 
leads too many cleverish women to write fiction of the Howells- 
and-water variety. There is one “type” which seems as yet to 
have escaped the social entomologist, although he can hardly 
be said to be new. He is now-a-days to be found any- 
where and everywhere, in Oban and Bournemouth, in the 
Engadine and the Trosachs, in the Louvre or on the 
beach at Scheveningen. He has even leisure enough to go 
to Australia, vid San Francisco, and has been known to take 
advantage of it. He has a decided, though not obtrusive, per- 
sonality. Several little things, such as a weakness for appearing 
in broadcloth at all times and under all circumstances, and a 
habit of pausing and reflecting before answering a question, 
mark him out as holding a place midway between the layman 
and the clergyman. Some of the younger men of this “ type,” 
indeed, are said to affect modern ways, to smoke cigarettes, play 
lawn tennis, worship Miss Ellen Terry, and even on occasion to 
throw off a triolet. But the majority of them are distinguished 
by an agreeable old-fashionedness. The crape on their hats may 
be too deep; their hair may be too long for these “ prison crop ” 
days; in talk they may not be able, after the fashion of the hour, 

‘To slip from politics to puns, 

To pass from Mahomet to Moses.”’ 

But if you get behind the superficialities of a mere table 
@héte acquaintance, you find in them genuine culture, genuine 
knowledge of things, and even of men; above all, a gentle 
humour, and an Emersonian serenity that sit well only on 
men who have attained that easy competence which abolishes 
the “ English hell of not getting on,” without costs. Why has 
not Mrs. Oliphant included a full-length portrait—no mere 
vignette or “ side-face ’’—of the Scotch Professor in her National 
Gallery, and so saved him from the all too “ instantaneous 
photography” of the holiday-“type”-hunter, which is sure to 

mark him for its victim one of these days ? 

The sword of doom is reported to be hanging over the 
large fees, if not also over the short sessions, of the Scotch 
Professors. The Bill for handing over the Universities 
North of the Tweed to the tender mercies of an Executive 
Commission, which had to be abandoned this year, will, we are 
told, be brought forward again next Session. With any such 
measure or prospect, however, we are not now concerned. 
Besides, it may be doubted if any Government or any Exe- 
cutive Commission will impair or “reduce” the material pro- 
sperity of the Scotch Professor; what it may take away from 
him in fees it will surely give back in direct endowment. What 
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that material prosperity exactly is may be gathered from a little 
Parliamentary paper giving the emoluments and pensions of 
the “ Principals, Professors, and other Officers, in each of the 
Scottish Universities,” which was published shortly before the 
Session closed, and which has in consequence received no atten- 
tion. Some of the figures contained in this Return throw 
a certain amount of light on the amount of oatmeal on 
which Scotch Professors cultivate their different Muses. Of 
the thirty-nine Professors by whom Edinburgh University is 
manned, eighteen, or nearly a half, are in receipt of upwards of 
£1,000 a year. Of the eighteen, five are in receipt of upwards 
of £2,000, the income of one—the Professor of Anatomy—Deing 
£3,280. Latin, Greek, and Mathematics are to a University course 
very much what the Three R’s are to an elementary one. The in- 
comes of the Professors of these three subjects in Edinburgh were, 
in 1882-1883, £1,540, £1,347, and £1,481 respectively; and it 
may be added that one of these teachers is thirty-two and 
another thirty-three years of age. The poorest Professorial 
income in Edinburgh University is £242, the recipient being 
the Professor of History. Glasgow University has twenty- 
eight Professors; ten are in receipt of upwards of £1,000, 
and three of upwards of £2,000 a year. The incomes of 
the Professors of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics are even 
larger than those of their Edinburgh rivals, being respect- 
ively £2,163, £1,854,.and £2,068; no one of these Professors 
is over 50 years of age. The smallest Professorial income in 
Glasgow is £403. Passing to Aberdeen University, we find 
fewer “ prizes” in the way of incomes. Of 23 Professors, only 
one, the Professor of Anatomy, has upwards of £1,000 a year, 
his income for 1882-1883 being £1,440. Yet the lowest Profes- 
sorial income is £355, and the teachers of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics earned last year respectively £952, £951, and £872. 
The poverty of St. Andrew’s University has passed into a pro- 
verb. The highest Professorial income in 1882-1883 was £620; and 
one Professor received only £135. A St. Andrew’s Professor is 
not on an average paid any better than the chief teacher in an 
elementary school of the best class, and he is not paid so well as 
a third-class clerk in a Government office, or a young man who 
has attained the second grade in what Mr. John Morley 
pleasantly styles “the hierarchy of trade.” But we are in- 
formed in this Return that ‘the incomes of the Principal and 
Professors of the United Colleges have suffered diminution 
from agricultural losses during the last five years; and while 
they have begun again to improve, the likely incomes in the future 
are not adequate or fully represented by the Return.” In any 
case, the poverty of St. Andrew’s is such a scandal, that, as is 
universally allowed, either it or the University itself must be 
extinguished ; and in the meantime, it would be absurdly unfair 
to judge of the position of Scotch Professors by St. Andrew’s 
incomes. When any one of their number becomes too old or 
infirm to perform duty, a pension is within his reach. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have each an Emeritus Professor of Greek; the 
pension of the one is £868, of the other, £362. Two retired 
Professors have pensions of upwards of £1,000 each. 
The position of the Scotch Professor of the present day may 
have its disadvantages and drawbacks, and it is possible that 
he may have to part with a portion of his income to pay 
assistants, though the fact is not brought out in the Parlia- 
mentary Return from which we have quoted. But it may be 
doubted if there is a more enviable post than his in the British 
educational, or perhaps even in the professorial world. As a 
rule, he is engaged for not more than six months of the year; 
he has practically the whole of spring, summer, and autumn to 
himself. He does not, under ordinary circumstances, teach above 
two or three hours a day. When he has mastered the routine of 
his class, or written out a course of lectures on his subject 
satisfactory to himself, even the work he has to perform becomes 
to a large extent routine. The English don may have as 
large an income, but then he has to work much harder for 
it, and he is burdened with the supervision of Undergraduates, 
from which a Scotch Professor is absolutely free. The Professor 
in the modern “ college ” of the Manchester or Birmingham type 
may have almost as much leisure and freedom, but he has not 
nearly so large an income. The earnings of a Scotch Professor 
are not, of course, to be compared with those of a highly suc- 
cessful barrister or medical man. But his position secures him 
power and social consideration at least equal to theirs. He is 
his own master; his appointment is ad vitam, aut culpam ; when 
he becomes old or bis health fails,a by no means despicable 
pension, added to his own savings during his years of activity, 





<email 
relieves his declining days of what his countrymen style“ worldly 
care.” If he does not choose to travel, and so to lay himself 9 
to the wiles of “type”’-hunters, he may make substantial additiong 
to his income or his reputation, or both, by engaging in lite 

or other work. The Medical Professors notoriously conside 
their college earnings as only “the basis” of their incomes 
while the names of lay Professors attached to each of the 
four Northern Universities who have distinguished them. 
selves either in general literature or as specialists are happily 
so numerous at this time, that it would be invidious to mention 
any of them. 

It is, however, the social agreeableness of the Scotch Pro. 
fessor’s life that makes it so enviable. Even in these days of 
intellectual centralisation in London, a Northern University 
town is a very pleasant place to live in; and its Professors may 
spend half the year in London, if they choose. It is the Pro. 
fessors that perpetuate the old literary traditions of Edinburgh, 
It is the Professors that uphold the supremacy of sweetness and 
light, amid the hurry and strain of commercial life in Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. The wealthy and sagacious Scotch burghers appre. 
ciate their Professors, who are, as a rule, of themselves, if not of 
“the people” in a still humbler and more democratic sense, 
No Scotch dinner of the more ambitious sort in a University 
town is considered complete, unless at least two Professors are 
present at it. Then what town could a scholar, provided he 
had fair remuneration for his labour, prefer to St. Andrew’s, 
Dean Stanley’s “ mine own St. Andrew's”? It has long been 
the Oxford of Scotland; only some forty miles from Edinburgh, 
it will soon become the Eastbourne of the North as well. Even 
a quarter of a century ago, a gazetteer said that “ its excellent 
educational establishments and convenience as a watering-place 
make it an eligible residence for a highly respectable popula. 
tion.” Now, what with the Bay and the boarding-schools of St, 
Andrew’s, its golf and its gossip, its “ links” and its learning, 
its modern “ salubrity”’ on week-days,and its medi:val solemnity, 
tempered by the polished prettinesses of the Rev. “A. K. H.B.” 
on Sundays, this “highly respectable population” is becoming 
a highly refined and even fashionable one of the best marine 
order. The Professors of the University contribute to it just 
that academic aroma which is required to make the charm of the 
whole firm and good. The boast that in Scotland there is one 
University to every million of the population, while in Germany 
there is one to every two millions, and in England there is oné 
to every six millions, may in the future, as in the past, be war- 
ranted by reliable statistics. But Scotsmen must expect that 
the gates of their Professorial paradise will be the more eagerly 
assailed by outsiders, the more its charms become known. ; 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
AN ITALIAN’S VERSION OF “HARK, MY SOUL.” 


[To Tue Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 


Srr,—Anent the statement made by Mr. Gladstone in the pre 
sent number of the Nineteenth Century, to the effect that the 
hymn, in our sense of the word, is almost unknown to the 
Italian language, it may interest some of your readers to know 
of an attempt made some years ago by an Italian to render for 
his countrymen some of our English hymns. | In 1857 there was 
published at Turin a small book, called “Inni Cristiani,” with 
the object, as the writer states, of “ furnishing the Christians of 
Italy with a collection of devotional hymns, for use in public and 
in private.” The book, which was published anonymously, was 
the work of Count Tasca, an ardent Italian patriot, who, besides 
these translations, wrote some original hymns in Italian, and 
some spirited patriotic songs. His estate of Seriate, near Ber 
gamo, was for some time occupied by the Austrians, and he 
himself obliged to live in exile; but, under Victor Emmanuel, he 
was restored to his home and possessions, and, further, held 
some post under the Italian Government. He was a hearty 
admirer of the English, among whom he had many warm 
friends. 

The “Invi Cristiani” consists of translations of English 
hymns; and among them is the one translated by Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ Hark, my Soul,” which I copy, for such of your readets 
as may care to compare the two translations. It will be 00 
that while the English translator has endeavoured to preservé 
the metre of the original, only departing from it in the use of 
dissyllabic rhymes, the Italian has allowed himself greater liberty: 
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Tu bitter, probably following some mutilated English version, 
omits the last verse of the hymn.—I am, Sir, &c., R. I. O. 


“Qdi, alma mia! Ve’ ’l tuo Signore! é desso! 
Del Redentor la voce udir non brami ? 
Odi cid che Gest ti chiede Hi stesso : 
‘ Povero peccator, dimmi se m’ami ? 


I rotti ceppi tuoi son l’opra mia ; 

Le tue membra io sanai piagate e rotte ; 
Te smarrito io riposi in sulla via, 

Ed in giorno per te cangiai la notte. 


D’una madre |’amor fia che mai cesse 
Verso il bambin ch’ella porté nel seno ? 

Ma s’anche il figlio ella scordar potesse, 
L'affetto mio non mai ti verrd meno. 













E immutabil l’amor che in me si serra ; 
Sublime pit che i pit sublimi in cielo, 
Profondo pit che i pit profondi in terra, 
Forte ccsi che sfida il mortal gelo. 
Presto otterrai della Mia gloria il dono : 
L’opra compita della grazia, Io stesso 
Del ciel con te divider voglio il trono: 
Povero peccator, di’, m’ami adesso ?’” 










THE LIBERAL PARTY IN MANCHESTER. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sin,—A more miserable surrender than that which has just 
been made by the leaders of the Liberal party in Manchester to 
the Tory candidate has seldom been known, certainly never in 
my knowledge in Manchester. The Manchester leaders get old, 
and want changing now and then. And money for an election 
is not easily found, at present. These are the chief reasons. 
But another is, what to do with the third Liberal Member at the 
next election. We cannot carry three seats. The talk about 
only two Sessions to run in the present Parliament, and about 
the etiquette of allowing the minority Member to retain his seat, 
are only after-thoughts of men who have not got strong argu- 
ments to support the conclusion they had come to, not to fight. 
The Pankhurst difficulty is of the same nature. Dr. Pank- 
hurst will take the Irish vote from Mr. Houldsworth, and weaken 
him as much as he will weaken the Liberals. And we have the 
Doctor always with us. The crowds outside the Reform Club 
last night showed how Liberals felt. If we were a small borough, 
avolonteer could easily step in and win the seat for Gladstone. 
The thing is not in the least impossible even in Manchester.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, September 18th. 
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THE NEW PATENT LAW. 
[To THE EprtTor OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your article on the new Patent Law,I notice one or 
two slight inaccuracies. The present stamp duty on provisional 
protection is £5, not £25, as stated ; and the amount payable to 
Government for the first three years £25, not £75. The Bill is 
not such a godsend to patentees as would at first sight appear, 
as it is no part of the examiner’s duty to see that the patent is 
valid, but simply to prevent the patentee claiming more than 
one invention under one patent; to practically force him to 
largely disclose the nature of his invention in his title ; to define 
his invention strictly in his provisional specification, and so 
leave less room for enlarging upon it in his final specification ; 
to lnterfere to prevent him claiming any more in his final speci- 
fication than the examiner (probably a man ignorant of the 
science to which the patent relates) considers justified by 
the provisional specification (leaving him the oplion of 
submitting or of instituting an expensive appeal); and 
lastly, to see that the Office rules have been complied with. 
Again, while there is rather more opportunity by the new law 
‘correct accidental errors, and to make disclaimers, nothing 
’pproaching the American system of reissuing is allowed, no 
uew claim or enlargement of an old claim is permitted, and no 
damages can be given for infringements made before the cor- 
tection, “unless the patentee establishes to the satisfaction of 
the Court that his original claim was framed in good-faith, and 
with reasonable skill and knowledge,”—a clause that will pro- 
ably be generally construed by Courts to mean, “ unless his 
Complete specitication was settled by a patent agent or 
counse),”? Again, whereas now an inventor has practically a 
monopoly, and can decide himself what is a fair royalty, and 
_ Is to be trusted as a licencee, under the new law he will be 
ry to license rival manufacturers on terms that an official 
he Board of Trade may consider fair,—in other words, if 
€ Invention turns outa failure, the inventor bears all the loss; 






























if it proves a success, he cannot work it as he would consider 
most advantageous to himself, but must license it on terms 
which another man decides as equitable, to manufacturers whose 
interest it may be—probably will be,in many cases—to spoil 
the reputation of the new invention, in favour of the manu- 
facture for which their plant is specially adapted. This they 
can easily do, by flooding the market for the moment with badly- 
made specimens of the patented invention; and this is what 
many unscrupulous or careless manufacturers will do, unless 
special rules be yet made to prevent it (and a mighty difficult 
business that will be). 

By the present law, an inventor need not disclose the full 
details of his patent until he gets a patent; by the new law, heis 
obliged to do this, with the chance of being successfully opposed, 
and of never getting a patent at all. 

The only real, substantial advantages a patentee obtains under 
the new law are, the first cost is greatly lessened, the after stamp 
duties are practically lightened, and racing for the seal, to avoid 
or take advantage of the flagrant injustice exemplified in the 
case of Bates and Redgate is abolished. The increase in dura- 
tion of provisional protection is hardly an advantage, as it also 
increases the period of uncertainty and risk.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. P. Tuompson. 

International Patent Office, Liverpool, September 18th. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF EGYPT. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Smr,—In your recent issue, you allude to the sufferings and 
delays caused by the present state of transition in Egypt,—of 
transition, we may fairly call it, from the Asiatic to the Huro- 
pean manner of government. Now, it is only too true that some 
_of these sufferings have been increased by our over-caution in 
the matter of assuming responsibility. The English nation has 
shrunk from boldly claiming a “ protectorate,” has weakened 
itself for good on the banks of the Nile by a well-meant 
endeavour to avoid the unavoidable. This is quite con- 
sistent with our national character and past history. We 
are singularly slow to accept the logical consequences of 
our success in foreign expeditions. But is it fair to assume 
that the Egyptians are any worse off on account of this 
English hesitation? I do not deny that they might be better 
off, if we did our duty more boldly. Many improvements might 
be rapidly carried out which now take a long time to achieve. 
But are our Egyptian allies any worse off than they would have 
been if left to themselves? It may seem so to earnest and 
active-minded men on the spot, who become impatient at every 
foolish blunder and delay, when reform and good government 
seem so near and so easily within reach. But would the natives 
of their own motion have made any reforms at all, or wished for 
any better government than that which their fathers had ex- 
perienced? If they would not, as seems most likely, then 
the English are only postponing an opportunity for doing 
good, and not doing any great harm. Matters will drag on, 
with disappointing slowness, it may be, until the mere fact of 
the Egyptian Administration being almost entirely in English 
hands gives us as inuch influence for good as a nominal and 
acknowledged “ protectorate” could do. I have never thought 
it possible for us to withdraw from the country altogether, be- 
cause of the troubles that would be sure to arise between the 
Egyptians and their foreign creditors. But there are different 
ways of keeping our hold on Egypt, and the system which is 
now being tried seems to be the only one that our timid public 
opinion will sanction, for the present. What we must not forget, 
however, is that the native fears the reformer almost as much 
as he hates the usurer; and that whenever there is to be any 
strong pressure put upon Moslem prejudices, there must be 
English bayonets in the background to support our Anglo- 
Egyptians.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple, E.C., September 17th. 

[The natives are worse off, because our irresistible strength 
protects alike tax-gatherers and usurers. Without us, they 
could expel them.—Eb. Spectator. } 


J. Hinary SKINNER. 


THE HIGHER TRAINING OF WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “ SrectTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—May I ask your help, and that of your readers, in making 
known a small movement now being undertaken in London ? 
Its object is to procure the admission of women to an employ- 
ment which we believe to be very suitable to them, but from. 
which they have hitherto been almost entirely excluded: 
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namely, to clerkships in the upper mercantile offices. We pro- 
pose by means of bi-weekly evening classes carefully to prepare 
a certain number of ladies for office-work generally, including 
book-keeping, and at the same time to establish a register of 
employers (merchants, warehousemen, &c.), who may be willing 
to admit women to their offices as clerks. By thorough train- 
ing, and careful recommendation of our students (as well-con- 
ducted and thorough workers) to such employers, we hope to 
give the latter reason to be satisfied with their decision to employ 
women as well as men. The classes are held in the City, and 
the fees will be 1s. per evening. Any help, either in sending us 
suitable candidates, or in giving us the names of employers 
favourable to our cause, will be most welcome. All particulars 
will be furnished by Miss Franks, 23 Mortimer Street, W.— 
I an, Sir, &c., A. P:. B. 

P.S.—These classes are, I need not say, not in the least in 
competition with those of the excellent Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women in Berners Street. 





THE WORD “CUSS.” 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In a review of Skeat’s “ Etymological Dictionary,” in the 
Spectator of August 11th, the reviewer ventures on a conjecture 
which is quite baseless, and to an American, ludicrously so. 
** Has not ‘customer,’ he inquires, ‘‘ undergone similar curtail- 
ment also in the American cuss?” Now, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, the American cuss is the vulgarised form of “ curse.” It 
appears in a verbal form very frequently in vulgar speech,— 
e.g., “ He is the greatest feller to cuss and swear that ever you 
see.” The same spirit of humour which prompts Englishmen 
to describe fellow human beings as “ poor devils,” or “ queer 
devils,” prompts uneducated Americans to describe a man as a 
“mean cuss” (curse), or “a funny cuss,” or “an odd cuss.” 
The adjectival form of the word is also familiar,—e.g., “I had 
the cussedest” (or “the most cussed’) “time in getting that 
mule to go.” So, also, the adverbial form, “ He is a cussedly 
stingy fellow.” 

I trust these citations from popular speech are sufficiently 
numerous to show that the reviewer is in error in imagining 
that “ cuss”? is an abbreviation of “ customer.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

James B. GREGG. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, U.S.A., August 30th. 


THE CLOSING OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
[To rue Eprror OF THE “ SpecTaTor,’’] 

Sir,—In reference to your well-timed article on “ The Closing 
of the Scottish Highlands,” will you kindly allow me to 
announce through your columns the formation of a “ Highland 
Land-luw Reform Association of London, the object of which, 
when secured, will, it is hoped, open up the Highlands, not only 
for the benefit of Highlanders, but for the health-preserving 
enjoyment of all? The system which so ruthlessly expatriated 
the bulk of the native population, and drove the remnant to eke 
out existence on unhospitable, barren patches on the sea-shore, 
or to pine away in the slums of our great cities, is slowly but 
surely closing against health and pleasure-seekers the “ land of 
brown heath and shaggy wood.” As far as Highlanders are 
concerned, every effort will be made to effect such changes in 
the Land Laws as will prevent further encroachment upon their 
right to live and thrive in the land of their birth, and rectify 
the wrongs and mismanagement of a system which has scattered 
or crushed a brave soldier race, who in many a battle so bravely 
sustained the brunt on behalf of British honour. 

The laws under which the few are permitted to rigidly pre- 
serve for deer and grouse large tracts of country that might be 
usefully employed in rearing sheep and Highland cattle, and on 
which large numbers of people now living on the borderland of 
starvation might be productively employed, require to be very 
radically amended. The appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the condition of the Crofters is a hopeful, though 
tardy, acknowledgement on the part of the Government that 
the condition of the Highlands is not satisfactory; and to those 
“who have eyes to see and ears to hear,” there are not wanting 
signs that a social reform must’ ere long take place. <A 
“Clearance Map of the Highlands,” showing the districts 
depopulated, the boundaries of deer forests, grouse preserves, 
&e., which is beiag prepared under the auspices of this Associa- 
tion, will, it is hoped, be an accurate bird’s-eye view of how the 
welfare of the people has beea sacrificed to the interests of 
game-preservers, ‘The general public, though less directly than 














ers: 
Highlanders, are interested in reforming the present system: 
and the object of this Association should, therefore, be gener. 
ally approved, and receive the support of all interest) + 
making the Highlands the home of a happy, contented peo " 
und breathing-space for all, rather than, as at present . 
sporting-ground of aristocrats.—I am, Sir, &z., — 

Donatp Murray, 
9 Bridge Street, Westminster, September 11th, 





(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—The letter of “G. K. H.” in your issue of the 8th inst, 
requires a somewhat longer reply than the editorial note affixed 
to it. Asa Scotchman, and one of those professional men to 
whom your article referred, who crave in their holidays for 
mountain air and exercise, I am deeply interested in “The Clogj 

of the Highlands.” As I have just returned from Braemg 
perhaps you will allow me to say a word. ‘ 

“G. K. H.” stigmatises as a “ strange inaccuracy ” the state, 
ment in your article :—“ Visitors at Braemar cannot obtain leaye 
to cross the Dee during the shooting season, and only grudgingly 
at any time.” In disproof of the statement, he goes on to say 
that there are five bridges in the twenty-four miles betweg 
Ballater and a little above the Linn of Dee. This would be a fyip 
enough allowance, perhaps, if the bridges were available. “Tyo” 
he says, “are open to the public beyond dispute.” If he is ag 
intimate with Braemar as the “ several seasons ” he has pasg 
there would argue, he must be aware that the other three bridges 
are just as much “ beyond dispute ” closed to the public. There 
is one available bridge about fourteen miles from Ballater, and 
another about twenty-four miles from Ballater ; and that is all, 
And observe, these bridges are only in existence because thy 
main road happens to cross the river where they are. But 
your correspondent adds :—“ There is a good ford aboy 
Castleton of Braemar, available for tourists on foot or ip 
carriages.’ I should like very much to know his definition 
of a good ford for foot passengers. I know one or tm 
men who have crossed the Dee on foot at this point, when 
the water was exceptionally low. To ford the river with 
safety in an ordinary state of the water, and still more whe 
the stream is swollen, one would need to practise the method 
common among our Celtic sires, when a dozen men would enter 
a river linked hand-in-hand and fight their way across, on the 
principle that not more than two or three of them were likely 
to be off their feet at the same time. But the dress in which 
they waded across long ago was probably better adapted for the 
purpose than the trouser or knickerbocker of our modern epoch, 
Could we get back the old freedom of the hills, we shouldbe 
willing, perhaps, to face the risk and inconvenience of the old 
method of fording. But one does not care to come dripping 
aid exhausted out of the bed of a river, to have an encounter 
with a gamekeeper on the further bank. So far from the forl 
above Castleton being available for foot-passengers, for the pat 
ten days it has not even been available for carriages. I was.m 
the Invercauld side of the river last week, and expected to ge 
ferried across at some point, as a few years ago there wast 
difficulty in this. But after applying in vain to more than om 
possessor of a ferry-boat, I was obliged, in order to read 
Braemar, which lay within two or three stone-casts, to tradgea 
weary seven or eight miles extra at the end of my day's wal. 
Having a wife at home and some other relatives, I did not feel 
inclined to try “ G. K. H.’s” “ good ford.” 

Your correspondent further gives a list of places of inter 
open to the public in the neighbourhood. It is not a very loxg 
list, when one reflects that it includes such places as Deny 
Lodge, which is ten miles away, and Ben Macdhui, whit 
is twenty. Perhaps he would say whether Cairn Gorm or Cain 
Toul are as open as their neighbour Ben Macdhui, or whetbit 
even Ben Macdhui is really open from the Spey side. Men batt 
told me that in order to make the ascent from that side ws 
opposed, they have had to start at one o’clock in the mornitf 
Athletes who can ford the Dee in all weathers may langh 
muscular gamekeepers with rifles over their shoulders. Butto¥ 
ordinary tourists, the active intervention of such persons caus 
a momentary sensation of dread. It is not always possible 
get together on a day’s notice parties of six or seven strong, lilt 
your friends on Ben Alder. 

Doubtless, your correspondent’s enjoyment of such places# 
the Colonel’s Bed was enhanced by the sense of the wate 
care which is taken of one, lest one should stray from the track 
You have a pleasing feeling of having a gilly in pe 
attendance. It adds to the romance of the situation, as one g# 
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the desolate mountain-path, to feel that the scene in 

goott’s “ Lady of the Lake” may be re-enacted on a small 
gale, and any 

“ Tuft of broom give life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife.” 

What a comfort that the Great Wizard was boru a hundred 

ears ago! Had he been on those solitary rambles of his which 

ye birth to lay and romance, in these enlightened days of ours, 

he would have been laid by the heels, and that halt of his con- 

ly added to by some of those guardians of the hills 


iderab 
o- of the young Borderer had dared to 


whose authority the spirit 
question. 

In the days of our juvenile enthusiasm, we used to quote 
Scott's lines about “the land of brown heath and shaggy 
good,” and ask triumphantly, — 

“ What mortal hand 
Shall e’re untie the filial band 
That knots me to thy rugged strand” ? 
Bat if things go on as at present, hands quite equal to this task 
qill be found,—those of the game preserver and the gamekeeper. 


It demands, perhaps, a special training to appreciate the sort 
of liberty which a Scotchman now enjoys in many parts of the 
wilds of his native land. The splendid licence which I have 
revelled in for a season or two wandering about the valleys and 
mountains of Tirol has spoiled me, no doubt, for the more 
ordered freedom of my own land. I had forgotten that I was 
no longer in the territory of one of the old despotisins of Europe, 
but under a Government which journalists like you facetiously 
assume to be a democracy. 

have talked jestingly of the fording of a rapid Highland 
stream, but there is another side to it. ‘The mountain and the 
flood” are apt to claim their melancholy list of victims, as 
Braemar knows this season only too well. I cannot help recall- 
ing the most memorable incident of my visit to Braemar four 
years ago, when a young Englishman, the member of a reading 
party, was drowned crossing the Tilt, at what, by parity of 
reasoning, I suppose “G. K. H.” would call “a good ford.” It 
wasin going along a public footpath that the young man met his 
death, but the proprietor doubtless objected to its being too 
public,and the bridge had disappeared. Perhaps we must wait till 
acorpse is carried down past Castleton of Braemar, before we 
obtain decent facilities for crossing the Dee.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. F. J. 





POETRY. 


>. 





“GRASS OF PARNASSUS.” 


O marry singers, and happy song, 
That had never a pang of birth, 

When first in the human heart grew strong 
Earth, and the wonder of Earth! 


Had T, too, lived when the Earth was young, 
Earth that is now so old,— 

When Faith and Fancy were of one tongue, 
That are aliens now, and cold; 


Then half of fancy, and half of faith, 
I had woven, fair flower, for thee 

A dream-like legend of love and death, 
To match thy purity. 


For not the drooping flower by the stream, 
Nor the flower that is written with woe, 
‘To the Earth has lent a lovelier gleam, 
To the heart a holier glow. 


But now I should mock thy loveliness, 
Or do thee despite, fair flower, 

By a fable fashioned in antique dress, 
As an actor tricked for an hour. 


Rather I gather thee reverently 
From thy place in the rush-grown sod, 
And think, frail flower, were it only for thee, 
I should know that God is God! 


For if haply a power that was not divine, 
Or the forces of earth or air, 

Could have moulded matter to life like mine, 
Or made thee a form so fair ; 


Yet only the God whom we love as Love 
Could so have made me and thee, 

That thou by thy simple beauty canst move 
Such a world of leve in me. 


Rydal, September, 1883. F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


—=———— 
MR. SIDGWICK ON POLITICAL ECONOMY,* 


Mr. Sivewicx’s name has become a full guarantee that the 
subject on which he undertakes to write will be one on which he 
has brought to bear all the powers of a singularly mature and 
reflective intellect. That he not only knows a great deal about 
every subject on which he writes, but that he also knows a great 
deal more than he writes, is the prevailing impression he leaves 
on tke mind of any observant reader. And it is even possible 
to suspect that, of the two portions of his knowledge, that which 
he knows and writes, and that which he knows but does not 
write, the latter is not always the least valuable. For we 
cannot but think that Mr. Sidgwick’s dread of dogmatism has 
almost become a fanaticism; and hence whatever he writes is 
so crowded with “ qualifications” and “ limitations,” that his 
conclusions have much difficulty in making themselves heard 
amid the clamour of their subordinate exceptions. Essentially 
critical in his habit of mind, Mr. Sidgwick has been so accus- 
tomed to see difficulties almost everywhere, that he seems ill at 
ease, and even appears to us to be least successful, in any place 
where he does not find them. To dogmatism he objects— 
dogmatically. But in nearly everything else he hesitates in a 
way and to an extent that does but scant justice to his extensive 
resources of knowledge and vigorous as well as patient insight. 
The exact position and aim of a work like this must, how- 
ever, always be kept in mind, to correct any feeling at all 
akin to disappointment that we may be tempted to indulge 
in. His primary aim has been, according to his own account, 
to “eliminate unnecessary controversy.” Hence, while the 
work makes no claim to originality, it is,on the other hand, 
“not precisely an elementary treatise.” In the truth of the 
latter portion of this description we rest content. No one who 
fairly faces the task of mastering this book will call it elemen- 
tary. Not only is the subject handled with an exhaustive 
thoroughness that must tax any reader—of which no sensible 
reader would complain—but the difficulties of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
style are sometimes enormous; and these two causes combine 
to render this work almost as tough as the introduction to 
Hume’s works by the late Professor Green, perhaps the most 
difficult piece of reading this century has produced. But in elim- 
inating unnecessary controversy, we cannot think Mr. Sidgwick 
has had all the success he so well deserves. We will heres 
after examine in detail some of the attempts made “to clear 
our conceptions,’—the phrase that with Mr. Sidgwick fre- 
quently introduces one of those investigations which, by their 
length, intricacy, and minuteness, tax to the utmost whatever 
clearness of conception his reader may have had to start with. 
But we venture to doubt whether our author’s habit of mind is 
favourable to success in this task. Had Mr. Sidgwick found 
the fabled travellers disputing as to the green or blue colour 
of the chameleon, we do not think it would have occurred to 
him to seek for the animal, and decide who was right. He would 
have pointed out that between green and blue there is, after 
all, only the difference of a tint—not very much to quarrel 
about—and that, moreover, between a greenish-blue and a 
bluish-green the line is very difficult to draw. Now, this 
kind of treatment may be a good dialectical exercise, but we 
cannot think that it is calculated to produce in any science 
an advance at all in proportion to the ingenuity and industry 
displayed. The ficld may thus be cleared of lumber and the 
atmosphere of heat, for the benefit of other workers; but Mr. 
Sidgwick is so able and excellent a worker, that we feel a sort of 
grudge that he should be to some extent wasted on preparatory 
work. And though, in the presence of work of such high class 
we feel that our word “ wasted ” is really far too strong, we are 
perforce obliged to use it for the conveyance of the impression 
which parts of this book have left upon us. 
But in some ways we can be even grateful that this mode of 
treatment should have been adopted, for the pains taken to 








~® The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Sidgwick, London: Macmillan 
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clear the field have given us some very choice digressions from 
the line of strict economics. Thus, at the commencement of 
the chapter on the Definition of Value, we have some fruit- 
ful and important remarks on the true worth of the in- 
vestigation of definitions generally. Mr. Sidgwick points out 
there that the reward of search for accurate definitions is not 
the definitions themselves when found, but the knowledge of 
the thing implied in the finding of its definition. “ While we 
are apparently aiming at definitions of terms, our attention 
should be really fixed on distinctions and relations of fact.” In 
a word, it is not the finding but the seeking that is of value. 
And the real function of definition should be not to find a 
meaning for a word, but to apply a word consistently to a 
definitely realized set of attributes. This, of course, is no new 
theory, but it is both admirably stated and judiciously placed. 

Judged, however, by its actual results, we are not able to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the very great success of this book in re- 
moving many difficulties of our own; and in some few instances 
we even find ourselves called upon to accept, by way of “ clearer 
conceptions,” conclusions which we regard as less true than those 
arrived at in the writings of other economists. Thus, when we are 
invited to consider the two meanings of the word value, as in the 
phrases “ value in use” and “ value in exchange,” we conceive 
ourselves to be distinctly pointed in a wrong direction. The 
passion for reconcilement of differences which seems to be the 
moving motive of most of Mr. Sidgwick’s work, induces him to 
try to find a single meaning for the word value which shall suit 
both these phrases. Mr. Sidgwick analyses thus :— 

“‘ What do we mean when we speak of a maw setting value on, or 
attaching value to, things to which the idea of exchange is inapplicable, 
—whether this inapplicability be due to circumstances isolating the 
man, as, for instance, if we think of Robinson Crusoe on his island ; 
or to the fact that no one else would buy the things, as in the case 
of old letters and other memorials, knowledge of various kinds, &c. ? 
We do not, I think, mean exactly that the things are useful to him ; 
though no donbt they are in a certain sense useful,—that is, they 
satisfy or prevent some desire which is, or would be, felt in the absence 
of them. But we mean that the man would, if necessary, give some- 
thing to gain or keep them.” 

The italics are not ours, and they seem to us to emphasize an 
error,—another form of precisely the same error as that of Mill, 
who, in treating of value, has allowed himself to put the measure 
for the thing measured. If a foreigner asked an Englishman 
what was the meaning of the word “ yard,” the reply,—* My 
walking-stick is a yard,” would obviously be true only in a very 
peculiar and limited sense; but it would be exactly as true as to 
say, with Mill, that the value of a thing means “ the quantity of 
some other thing, or of things in general, which it exchanges for.” 
And we cannot think that Mr. Sidgwick in any way strengthens 
Mill’s definition by merely introducing the notion of a something 
which would be given, “if necessary,” rather than part with the 
valued commodity ; even though the nature of the something is 
left “ quite indefinite.” This Robinson-Crusoe aspect of value 
has been treated, we think, far more satisfactorily by an 
economist in whose disparagement Mr. Sidgwick makes his 
nearest approach to dogmatism. Professor Bonamy Price, 
in his Practical Political Economy, says,—‘ Of the first 
kind [unsaleable but valuable articles] was Robinson Crusoe’s 
gun, which beyond all doubt he valued greatly.” We 
do not think Mr. Sidgwick’s investigation would have suffered 
in either gracefulness or accuracy, if he had acknowledged and 
more closely followed his predecessor’s work in this particular 
instance, and had adopted, with a “qualification” he would 
have so well known how to introduce, the view of value held by 
Professor Price. He would then have told us that as a rule 
value is essentially subjective in the me, not commercial in the 
market, whether that market be actual or only potential. Pro- 
fessor Price holds that value “expressesa feeling, a sense of attach- 
ment, of affection for a thing, a caring for it, a desire to possess 
it, an intention more or less strong to retain it in possession.” 
And we do not think that Mr. Sidgwick’s position can stand for 
a moment against the effects of the investigation needed to 
complete the above explanation of Professor Price. For we 
may remark, that though to value a thing is very generally 
to desire its possession, it is not so always. We may value 
things which we no longer desire to possess. Two friends may 
each make us a present of the same book, at different times. 
One of the two copies is now a superfluity on our shelves, we no 
longer desire its possession; but yet, being a present, we value 
it far too much to sell it; we value it so much, that we shall 
probably give it away. This is no mere paradox ; the exception is 
small, but real and important. The feeling of Value is not only 





independent of Exchange, it may be even hostile to th 
exchange. Thus we obtain that the value of a thing is that 
feeling of esteem which we entertain for it, which very usual} 
but not always, prompts us to desire to obtain or retain - 
possession; and which, when so prompting us, is capable of 
measurement, within certain limits, by the quantitative incidenie 
of exchange. We therefore hold that in reducing the idea of 
value to a central notion of giving something, Mr. Sidgwick hag 
contributed rather to obscure than to enlighten this mach 
debated point. 


But though we are thus unable to follow Mr. Sidgwick’ 

: 8 
account of what Value is, we are glad to acknowledge the great 
ability and service of his investigation of its measurement 
That real measure of value for different places and different 
times, which Mill declares impossible, and which Jevons thought 
could never be extricated from the maze of alternative considera. 
tions involved in the very nature of the problem, Mr. Sidgwick 
claims to have reduced to terms of “ habitual consumption,” [To 
find out whether (e.g.) gold is cheaper or dearer now than twenty 
years ago, each man would have to answer the question for 
himself by reference to the amount a given quautity of gold 
would purchase, then and now, of the articles which he habitually 
consumes. This would answer the question for the individual: 
to answer it as a whole, the separate results would have to be wk 
culated for all the individuals of the community, since the articles 
of habitual consumption would be different in different classes 
of that community. Thus, though Mill’s statement of the im. 
possibility of an absolute measure of value is shown to be 
theoretically too positively enunciated, yet for all practical pur. 
poses it remains as clearly true as ever; the more so, since habits 
of consumption are themselves liable to alter. 

We are gratified to find that Mr. Sidgwick, when he comes to 
consider the nature of Wealth, is inclined to include under it 
services as well as material utilities. The hard and fast 
line that economists have too long drawn between these 
kinds of wealth has always in our idea been fruitful of needless 
and unphilosophical distinctions, and of perplexity where al} 
should be plain. Mr. Sidgwick justly says, “There would seem 
to be a certain absurdity in saying that people are poorer Le 
cause they cure their diseases by medical advice instead of 
drugs, improve their minds by hearing lectures instead of 
reading books, guard their property by policemen instead 
of man-traps and spring-guns, or amuse themselves by hearing 
songs instead of looking at pictures.’ With the accept- 
ance of this view the distinction between productive and 
unproductive labour must, of course, fall, and another 
absurdity is done away with. Against this distinc 
tion we have long declared war. It makes a productive 
labourer of a man who bores and fashions a piece of wood and 
drills holes in it, and leaves unproductive the artist, without 
whom the flute so fashioned either remains a drilled stick, silent 
and tuneless, or, noisy but tuneless, becomes an instrument of 
torture. We find, therefore, with some disappointment, that Mr. 
Sidgwick after all considers himself bound to include material 
wealth alone under the term “ Wealth,” and in thus using 
language at variance with his own inclinations is almost driven 
into some small incongruities. For instance, we are told, on 
page 96,—* The ‘ produce,’ therefore, of which we are to examine 
the variations must be conceived as something of which material 
wealth is the chief but not the sole constituent.” Now, surely 
“produce” and “ production” should be strictly correlative 
terms; yet we find on the next page,— The production of 
a community, then, in our present view of it, may be defined as 
the adaptation, by the aggregate of its labour, of ewterival mately 
organic or inorganic, to the satisfaction of the aggregate of its 
wants.” We do not see quite how these two sentences can be 
fully reconciled, even when the term “ production” has been 
expressly extended so as to include the distributors as well a 
the actual makers of the commodities. For the one expressly 
includes what the other by implication excludes ; and thus, since 
produce may be other than material, whilst production is col 
fined to external matter, we are landed in the anomaly that 
there can be produce of which there has been no production. 
This is one case where words have been introduced into a defin! 
tion with a view to its amplification, but really with the effect 
of unduly limiting it. Another similar case appears to us to be 
found in the definition of labour itself, which Mr. Sidgwick 
gives us thus :—“I include under the term labour all kinds 
of voluntary exertion, intellectual as well as muscular, which 
contributes directly or indirectly to the increase of produce, 4 
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above defined.” Surely there are here several words too many. 
Why is labour to include only voluntary exertion? The word 
«voluntary ” is in itself mysterious, and may, we admit, mean 
almost anything. But we should be surprised to find Mr. 
Sidgwick allowing to it a meaning that would render it 
applicable to the lash-exacted toil of a slave; and yet surely a 
slave “ labours.’ And again, the voluntary exertion is to 
increase produce. But produce need not be material, whilst 
production must ; so we have then some labour which is not 
production, but which increases produce. We submit that a 
shorter definition of labour not open to these objections could 
be found, thus,—“ Labour is human exertion for a human end ;” 
and even here we confess to a doubt whether something might 
not be gained by the omission of the word “ human.” 

Even at the risk of appearing to confine ourselves too 
exclusively to the early portion of the work, we must notice 
another of Mr. Sidgwick’s gallant attempts to obtain greater 
clearness in the elementary conceptions of economics,—namely, 
his investigation of Capital. There are passages in this chapter 
of such immense grammatical difficulty, that we have some 
difidence in approaching the examination of its conclusions. 
But so far as we understand Mr. Sidgwick—and we have done 
our very best to understand aright—we find, with reference to 
capital, positions taken which we cannot share. The fina] 
account of what capital is, Mr. Sidgwick gives in these words :— 

“Tt would seem, then, that the term ‘capital,’ as scientifically used, 

is not so much adapted to distinguish one portion of accumulated 
wealth from the rest, as rather to express an aspect which all such 
wealth presents—so far as it is produced and used with due regard 
to economy—up to the very moment of consumption; as being, 
namely, the intermediate results of labour employed for future 
utilities, which in some way or other are greater in proportion to the 
labour required for enjoying them, through the prolongation of the 
interval between the labour and the enjoyment.”’ (p. 139.) 
Now, we have it here laid down tbat “ capital” is the name 
applied to one aspect of all accwinwlated wealth. This accumu- 
lation is explained on a previous page, thus :—“ What is really 
accumulated is mainly the results of labour in the form of what 
we may call generally instruments to make labour more efficient, 
including under the notion of instruments all buildings used 
in production, and all improvements of land.” Thus what has 
been commonly known as circulating capital is abolished alto- 
gether; and the articles consumed by labourers are expressly 
excluded from the category of capital, when it is laid down that 
not all the results of labour that are used to produce profit are 
to be called capital, but only such as would not exist in their 
present form, or not be used in their present manner except as a 
means to some further result. This is a treatment which has 
some obvious advantages; but it is difficult to consistently 
maintain. We are not, therefore, surprised that Mr. Sidgwick, 
speaking of the food, clothing, &c., consumed by labourers, 
says:—“ There must always be a certain stock of such com- 
modities, finished, but undistributed, which forms a part of the 
capital of manufacturers and traders ; still, it is not this part of 
their capital that admits of being, in any important sense of the 
word, accumulated.” Here, then, is wealth, incapable of accu- 
mulation in any important sense, which is to be called capital, 
aname which is, nevertheless, explained as applicable only to 
actually accumulated wealth. And when, in addition to this 
difficulty, we have to find for ourselves a clear meaning for the 
sentence about future utilities being in some way or other 
greater in proportion to the labour required for enjoying them, 
we confess ourselves not much aided to a clearer vision of what 
capital actually is. 

But we must here leave the consideration of the attempts 
made to add precision and clearness to the elementary concep- 
tions of the materials, so to speak, of the science. Those efforts 
are always admirable, in their fearless thoroughness and their 
keen acumen; and though we have pointed out where they 
seem to us to have failed, we have done so with a very full 
appreciation of the difficulties that have been faced, and of 
the equal capacity and honesty of intellect which Mr. Sidgwick 
has brought to bear on them. So earnest a seeker after truth 
will, we are sure, desire nothing better than a rigid examination 
of his positions ; and if we have pointed out positions that seem 
weak to us, it is in the full belief that Mr. Sidgwick, should we 
have convinced him of the necessity, will be able to strengthen 
them. 

Of the later investigations we must speak far too briefly for 
our own wishes. The subject of Rent is handled, as might be 
expected of a Cambridge economist, from Ricardo’s point of 


portion of Ricardo’s doctrine leave untouched its main position. 
The two forms under which the Ricardo theory is commonly 
stated, the hierarchy of fertilities and the successive doses of 
capital, are skilfully blended into one, and the theory itself is 
about as well stated as it is possible to state it. But we must 
confess that we should have gladly seen some reply to the 
criticisms of those who more or less impugn this theory. It has 
become quite a fashion with a large school of economists 
to go about saying that the Ricardo theory is “simply a 
fact,” and refusing to it any real discussion at all. This de- 
parture from the truly scientific attitude receives sanction from 
Mr. Sidgwick, when he says of the statical theory of the actual 
determination of rent that it is “as incontrovertible as any 
part of pure economic theory can be.” To say this with- 
out deigning any answer to the criticisms made on it by 
Thorold Rogers, and Bonamy Price—criticisms that come from 
different quarters, but are both formidable—is to make an error in 
a direction in which Mr. Sidgwick rarely errs. The main diffi- 
culty of the theory Mr. Sidgwick takes in his stride when he 
determines the normal rent of a farm as, “the surplus which 
the price of its produce would be expected to afford to a farmer 
of ordinary ability and industry, after subtracting the farmer’s 
wages of management, together with interest at the ordinary 
rate on the capital employed by him upon the land.” Now, 
what is this ordinary rate, and how does it come to be ordinary ? 
And what regulates the farmer’s wages of management ? These 
questions are not difficult to answer; but we submit the Ricardo 
theory needs enlarging in order to answer them. 

We have freely expressed our dissent from our author, and it 
remains to express also our great admiration. Many of the in- 
vestigations in this volume are excellent; some most brilliant. 
Many other points that we admire we should like to mention, 
and on many others to break a lance. But we must take leave 
of this book now, with the expression of a hope that in many 
future editions it may grow to be even a yet worthier exposition 
of the economic views of this profound and vigorous thinker. 


JOHN BULL ET SON ILE.* 
Description is the compliment paid to peculiarity. The more 
marked, too, the features are, the easier it is to represent them. 
The danger in such a case is of producing a caricature instead 
of a likeness, and for a Frenchman in describing John Bull en- 
tirely to overcome this temptation was not to be expected. The 
writer of this book, however, has succeeded, at least partially, 
in his undertaking ; but his success is due in much to the subject 
and would have been greater had he been less inclined to be witty 
and epigrammatic. Exaggeration in Max O'Rell is not only 
“a lust of the blood,” it is also “a permission of the will.’ 
He advises his compatriots never to sit down alone in the open 
air in London; never to speak to a woman of the lowest 
class; never to stay in a railway-carriage alone with a woman ; 
all this for fear of being black-mailed. Further, he desires to 
be interesting, and is often prurient, as on pages 16, 35, 293, 307, 
&c.; and we believe that he calumniates French mothers, when 
he on page 33 represents them as being morbidly curious con- 
cerning the errors of their youthful sons. It were puerile in us 
to notice “these preposterous conclusions,” were it not that 
this book contains the best description ever given of “John 
Bull” as he appears to an ordinary Frenchman. By John 
Bull the author means the average English bourgeois, and 
sketches him as “a large landowner, with muscular arms, 
with long, broad, flat, solid feet; with a jaw-bone of iron, 
which holds securely whatever it seizes upon.” John, too, “is 
moral, and persuaded of the purity of his intentions and of 
the sacred character of his mission;’’ and, besides, “he is as 
obstinate as a mule.” ‘English women are remarkable for 
their freshness, their frank and self-assured manners, and for 
the length of their feet. With such feet, a fuwus# pas is im- 
possible, for they cannot lose their centre of gravity. When 
they are pretty they are angels of beauty, but generally their 
faces are expressionless,” &c. 

In this nineteenth century photographers have taken the 
place of the artists of the past, and, as can be seen from these 
few extracts, Max O’Rell’s picture of the Englishman is not 
more than a fairly good photograph. But for this very reason 
his remarks upon English manners and institutions are not 
without a certain interest. He tells us that “in English family 
life there is no intimacy, no free expression of the feeling ; there 
is friendship, but little love.” We fear that science here bears 





view entirely —for the emendations introduced into the historical 
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out Max O’Rell’s statements. As external pressure increases or 
diminishes, so also does the cohesion between the units which make 
up the social organism increase or diminish, England is pro- 
tected from external pressure by the sea; the ties which bind 
man to man are, therefore, looser here than elsewhere; there is 
more individuality, and life is poorer in affections. The author 
has then observed correctly when he notices the independence 
of English character, and speaks of “ pride as being eminently 
an English virtue ;” but when he goes on to say that when “ one 
English woman walks lame all English women imitate her,” he 
contradicts himself; dependence and servile imitation ought not 
to strike a Frenchman in England. His opinions, too, of Eng- 
lish institutions give proof of some fairness. While speaking 
favourably of the Monarchy, he is no friend of the aristocracy 
and the House of Lords. “ The existence of this House is an 
insult to the common-sense of the English nation.” He sees 
that the aristocracy in England is giving place to the plutocracy, 
“qui dit noble, en Angleterre, dit riche.” Nor does the nepotism 
of these institutions escape him :—* The Court is more German 
than English,” and “other German Princes are made generals, 
admirals,” &c.; besides, “The noble on his death-bed recom- 
mends his youngest children to a grateful country, which does 
not forget them.” The unjust incidence of the poor-tax in 
towns and the corruption of the City Companies are both con- 
demned by Max O’Rell as earnestly as by Mr. Frith himself, 
The flunkeyism shown by a part at least of the English Press 
to the powers that be attracts his attention, and he speaks of 
columns of platitudes of an abject servility. This, it may be 
said in passing, strikes Americans in the same way as it does 
Frenchmen. But, on the whole, Max O’Rell admits that 
in information and “news” the English paper is superior 
to the French one. He asserts, however, that its “articles” 
are vastly inferior to those written by French journalists. 
Now this may be due to Max O’Rell’s taste, which certainly is a 
pronounced one. “ The 7'iimes is an old, creaking weather-cock, 
which represents nothing but the interests of the great City 
bankers,” for “the mass of the people do not read this old, 
envious, pedantic, and morose gazette.” On the other hand, 
he has nothing but praise to give to Punch; “full of life and 
humour, it proves that it is possible to be both witty and 
refined,” 

Coming to our theatres, he says that “the Stage in England 
has, in the nineteenth century, fallen as low as_ possible.” 
In proof of this assertion, he instances the realism of the 
Surrey Theatre, and speaks of a performance at Drury 
Lane as “sickening.” “The only English theatre which can 
be called serious is the Lyceum,’ and “Mr. H. Irving, 
possessing as he does both talent and industry, is the best 
English actor, the only successor to the Garricks, Keans,’’ &c. 
Max O’Rell explains this lamentable state of affairs by the fact 
that there is uo national theatre in England,—no one like the 
Théitre Francais. Althongh an Anglomaniac might here 
retort that the répertoire of the Porte St. Martin is as hope- 
lessly melodramatic as that of the Surrey, and that the pieces 
played at the Palais Royal are as disgusting as anything can 
well be, yet few thoughtful Englishmen will deny that the want 
of a National Theatre is a want in England keenly felt and 
deeply to be deplored. 

While Max O’Rell gives but one chapter of his book to the 
theatre, he devotes six chapters to describing the part which 
religion plays in English life. “If piety,” he writes, “ consists 
in quarrelling about the dogmas, instead of in putting the 
principles of religion into practice, the piety of John Bull is 
unequalled.” ‘The conclusion of the whole matter seems to 
him to be that “the Frenchman makes a parade of his 
vices, and that the Englishman is the hypocrite of 
virtue.” But not even when Max O’Rell couples “ Salva- 
tionist ” and dervish together does he go beyond what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has already said on this subject. Only, Mr. 
Arnold sees much of what Puritanism has done for England; 
he can measure the vital force by virtue of which Protestantism 
exists; and all this Max O'Rell ignores, perhaps from malice 
prepense. Two statements of his should here be taken together, 
While asserting that “drunkenness alone cannot explain the 
savage brutality of the lowest class in England,” he yet speaks 
of the district visitor—‘ the lady bountiful—as a benefactor of 
the human race;” and adds that “the charitable institutions 
and societies, the hospitals and workhouses of England are to be 
counted by hundreds.” This seeming contradiction demands 
explanation. It may be asserted that, just as sensuality is the 





a of viciousness peculiarly French, so is brutality the dig. 
inctively English vice. If, in England, therefore, private and 
public charities are more numerous than elsewhere, if in 
people whose chief virtue is self-respect, and whose chief don 
savage ferocity, sympathy for the weak, the helpless, the oy " 
is not weaker than in other parts of the world, then an Englishman 
may be pardoned for assuming that these good worksare distinct} 
the fruits of the religion of love. But Max O’Rell ig deter. 
mined to see in the “collection” the hinge upon which the whole 
matter turns. The austerities, zbsurdities, vulgarities, however 
which can survive the amused badinage of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
are not, we fear, likely to succumb to such cheap contempt, 

Concerning the state of education in England, Max O’Rell 
seems to speak with much fairness. ‘“ There is no Englishman 
who cannot and does not read,” is a verdict of which the present 
generation may well be proud. As regards her common schools, 
England may now be classed, if not with Germany and America, 
yet surely with France and Italy; the blank ignorance of our 
lowest class can no longer be compared with that of the Russian 
monjik. The chapter upon middle-class education, or rather upon 
private boarding-schools, school agencies, &c., ought to be read by 
all those who wish to understand the full meaning of that oft. 
quoted verdict of Mr. Matthew Arnold that the middle-class 
education in England is the worst in the world. Of the English 
Public Schools and Universities, Max O’Rell speaks with praise, 
—perhaps with too much praise. We could wish that his state. 
ment were true, that indeed in the Public Schools there was 
“no such thing as advancement according to seniority, which ig 
the premium given in France to stupidity.” Although as re. 
gards this we may be slightly ahead of France, yet here, too, we 
are far behind Germany and Switzerland. Besides, there are 
some weaknesses peculiar to English nature which do not afflict 
other peoples, and which exercise a baleful influence upon English 
schools. “The hero of the English schoolboy,” writes Max 
O’Rell, “is not the most intelligent boy in his class or in the 
school, but the quickest runner, the best athlete.” Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has, too, already noticed that physical development is 
cared for too exclusively in English schools; is made an end; 
and not a means to an end. But Max O’Rell has directed 
attention not only to an arc, but to the whole sweep of 
this vicious circle, viz., to the want of respect for intelligence 
characteristic of all classes of Englishmen. Even “the English 
parvenu is far more insupportable than his like in France, 
because the Englishman has not, as has the Frenchman, a 
certain leaven of admiration and respect for knowledge and 
talent.” We thank Max O’Rell heartily for having on page 72 
of his book cited an after-dinner speech of a certain Lord Mayor, 
the arrogant bad-taste of which was mainly due to this conceit 
of—ignorance! What publicity can do to diminish this vice 
ought to be done. We much fear, however, that he who boasts 
of his lack of knowledge does so chiefly because he is certain to 
be respected for the length of his purse. 

But if Max O’Rell is surprised by the vulgarity and assump- 
tion of the nouveaux riches in England, he is shocked by the 
brutalisation of the English lowest class. “ Just as clean and 
neat,” he writes, “as are the women of the middle-classes, just 
so ignoble and disgusting are the women of the lowest class.” 
Their immorality astonishes even a Frenchman,—c’est de la 
chiennerie sauvage! He instances a file of “sandwiches” as 
the “saddest spectacle of human degradation,”—and did the 
degradation consist only in the savage brutality of the nick- 
name, his remark would be justified. Here is the conclusion he 
comes to:—“ London is, in truth, an ignoble mixture of beer 
and Gospel, of gin and Bible, of drunkenness and hypocrisy, of 
unheard-of filth and of measureless luxury, of misery and of pro- 
sperity, of the poor, who are hungry, cold, and cowardly, of the 
rich, who are insoleut in riches and happiness, and whose annual 
revenue would seem to us a colossal fortune.” Allowing for all 
exaggeration, there is yet enough truth in this indictment to 
give Englishmen pause. For this charge is brought against us 
not only by a solitary Frenchman, but also by observers of all 
nationalities—by Germans, by Italians, and by Russians ; it 
must sooner or later be faced and met. 

One factor has been left out of the account by Max O’Rell. 
We do not feel inclined to blame him for not having attempted 
in this book to forecast the fature of the English people, yet a 
description, even if it be scrupulously accurate, of actualities 
alone is apt to convey a wrong impression; a mask may be a 
good likeness of a dead face, it is certain to be a caricature of 
a living one. That drunkenness has much diminished of late 
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ears in England, and is still diminishing, even Max O’Rell 


must know. That the poor, both in town and country, will 
pefore long be rehoused, that middle-class education will at no 
distant period be undertaken by the State, are assertions whose 
truth no one questions. The high level of general comfort in 
France is due mainly to the results of the first Revolution, to 


the institution of peasant-prcprietors ;_ and whether as proprie- | 


tors or as leaseholders under the State it cannot be doubted that, 
before many years elapse, means will be taken in England to as- 
gure to an ever-increasing proportion of the community the bene- 
fits arising out of property in land. In fact, it may be said, with 
the writer in the Fortnightly Review for September, that the aim 
of English statesmen is to make life worth the living for the 
tens of thousands to whom it is now hopeless misery. Every 
force in the England of to-day makes towards improving the 
«ndition of the lower classes of the people; in this aim, 
religion and science are agreed; all enthusiasms and all 
generosities are here at one with even the self-interest of 
the few. When all the influences for good, then, are summed 
up, the picture is by no means so gloomy as Max O’Rell would 
haveus believe. But if he confines us rigorously to the present, 
forbidding us to seek consolation in the past, or to put hope in 
the future, then we shall be compelled to acknowledge that 
while “John Bull” has made all the virtues which have their 
root in stalwart self-respect peculiarly his virtues, yet “in 
respect for the rights of others, and in sympathy with the suf- 
ferings of others, he is deficient.” “ This ye should have done, 
and not left the other undone.” 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL SHARPE.* 
Mr. Ciaypey’s work, viewed in its literary aspect, is well done. 
He has had an abundance of good material, but it was material 
which needed a skilful setting-forth and arranging. This it has 
received at his hands, and we have as the result a remarkably 
interesting book, with which Mr. Sharpe’s friends have, we 
should say, good reason to be satisfied. 

We say this the more willingly, because Mr. Clayden, 
in discharging his function as a biographer, has made, 
we think, a very serious mistake,—the mistake of thrusting 
his own opinions upon his readers in an unnecessary and 
even offensive way. Mr. Sharpe was a convinced Uni- 
tarian; he was strongly opposed to what is called the orthodox 
creed, and to the formularies in which it is stated. But what 
need is there for his biographer to say, “ Trinitarianism has 
always needed these paper bulwarks. It rests upon them. It 
perishes without them. The waves of free discussion speedily 
undermine its sandy basis”? ‘This is, of course, very poor in- 
vective. Things do not vest upon bulwarks, and bulwarks of 
paper cannot keep off waves. But poor or not, it is a foolish and 
needless affront to a faith which an immense majority of 
Christians have professed, and which can show a matchless roll of 
saints and scholars. Mr. Sharpe, again, had no sort of sympathy 
with the Ritualism which is one of the developments of the Oxford 
movement. But it is beyond the province of the biographer to 
write of “ Puseyism,’—* As a popular movement, it has become 
Ritualism ; at its very best, a marriage of religious awakening 
to artistic revival; at its worst, ‘a thing of shreds and 
patches,’ a mixture of man-millinery and music; the attempt 
of feeble clerical minds to magnify their office.” This. chapter 
on Mr. Sharpe’s contributions to the Inquirer gives occasion 
for the airing of not a few opinions which may or may not 
be just, but which certainly are out of place. We quite think 
that Mr. James Lowther is an “ irresponsible politician,” 
and his proposed duty of five shillings per quarter on wheat “a 
paltry bribe.” But Mr. Sharpe does not appear to have said 
so. Why, then, does Mr. Clayden say it, & propos of an article 
written in the Inquirer forty years ago; and why does he go on 
to fall foul of Sir Edward Sullivan and Mr. Maclver, and “ the 
Sugar-boiling operatives of Bristol and the Wast End of 
London”? And now to pass on to the subject of the book. 

The chief reason which makes the life of Samuel Sharpe well 
worthy of a record is to be found in its simplicity and sincerity 
and absolute devotion to duty. Seldom, indeed, have there 
been men who have so resolutely striven from youth to age “to 
scorn delights and live laborious days.” Perhaps Mr. Sharpe 
was too great a scorner of delights, and so somewhat wanting 
in sympathy with fellow-creatures who could not pretend to be 
so wholly remote from the gayer and lighter side of life. It is 





° Samuel Sharpe : Egyptologist and Translator ef the Bible. By P. W. Clayden 
ondon; Kegan Paul, Trenc3s, and Co, 


possible to imagine that on occasion a man less dry, so to speak, 
and more genial, might have exercised a wider influence. Yet 
his fault, if fault it was, was but the exaggeration of a virtue 
rare indeed and genuine in an age which worships wealth, and 
the ease and pleasure which it gives. We seldom find anything 
in biography more truly admirable than the resolution with 
which the choice of accumulating wealth on the one hand, and 
of a life of ease and refined enjoyment on the other, he put 
aside both, to do what he conceived to be his duty. It will be 
best told in the simple words in which he himself recorded it :— 
“T entered business, the youngest in the firm, with a very small 
capital. I saw at once that by the death of partners responsibility 
would always be growing upon me, and that it was my duty to live 
economically and to prepare for it by laying by money. When sixty 
years old my health failed, and I went out of business. Elder rela- 
tions had left me money, and when I withdrew my capital and 
invested it I found myself possessed of ——a year, with the habit 
of spending one-third of it, or less. My children were dropping 
around me, and I did not wish to change my quiet habits. I saw the 
folly and even the wickedness of accumulating without a rational 
motive, and I seriously turned over in my mind how to spend money 
usefully. Besides ordinary charities, the three lines then open to me 
were,—to print and give away my books, which were of a class very 
little saleable ; to help University College, which I saw was moving 
the education of the nation; and, thirdly, to help the unpopular 
cause of Unitarianism. I began giving small sums freely to Unitarian 
appeals for help to chapels, meaning to set an example which I hoped 
might be followed, of giving £10 or £20, in place of the former £5; 
and £100 or £50, in place of the former £20. This example, I am 
glad to see, has often been followed. My translation of the Bible 
and History ef the Hebrew Nation cost nearly £200 a year, to give 
every Dissenting student for the ministry whose college would 
accept such gifts. In thus giving away money my daughters nobly 
encouraged me, and were quite content with our quiet, inexpensive 
way of living.” 
Of course, this is no complete list of his charities. These were 
numerous and large. In none of them, we fancy, did he take 
more pleasure than in helping boys who could not otherwise 
have obtained it to get their education in University College 
School. University College, indeed, was an institution which 
owes much gratitude to him, not only for the £20,000 in money 
which he gave to it, but for a very constant interest in its work. 


If he had done nothing more than thus liberally and 
wisely act on the principle that “none of the things which 
we possess are our own,” his life had been well worth writing. 
But by the studies also to which he devoted his leisure while he 
was yet in business, and almost his whole time afterwards, he 
did much service. And this service was of a kind that needs, 
while it deserves, a recognition of this kind. Mr. Sharpe had 
not the gift of attracting popular regard to his work. He is 
called on the title-page of his biography, “ Egyptologist and 
Translator of the Bible,” yet it is probable that few, even of 
those who have concerned themselves with researches into the 
antiquity and history of Egypt, and with the question of a 
revised translation of the Scriptures, know the value of what he 
did in respect of these two matters. It did not fall to his lot 
to make any great discovery in Egyptian study ; but his patient 
labour helped much to build up the great edifice, so to speak, 
which has been gradually built up in this province of know- 
ledge. Comparatively few, again, have seen his “ Transla- 
tion of the Bible;” not one reader, we should say, for a 
hundred, who have diligently compared the work of the 
Revisers with the Authorised Version. But it must never be 
forgotten that he was a pioneer in the work, and a pioneer 
who did real service in helping to remove some serious obstacles. 
It was not only that he advocated the cause and put his name 
to petitions. He supplied the materials of which others made 
use; and, better than all, he actually set his own shoulder to 
the wheel, and finished entirely by his own labour a Revised 
translation of the whole Bible. The preface to this volume was 
dated on his eighty-first birthday, but it did not actually ap- 
pear till the following year, the year in which the Revised 
Version of the New Testament was published. He lived to see 
this, and was able to examine some points in it. This he did 
with the greatest interest, though he did not live to criticise it 
in detail. ‘Two months afterwards (in July, 1881), he passed 
away by a quiet and painless death. The old man, as he sits 
“in his arm-chair upon the garden steps, with the calm coun- 
tenance of the great bust of Melpomene before him, and with 
the Hebrew text he had written on the garden wall behind him 
—‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God’”—makes a 
picture which fittingly ends a life of faitb and quiet devotion to 
study. 

There is much interesting matter in the volume besides the 





record of Mr. Sharpe’s life and labours. In his family story 
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there are many noteworthy figures, none of them more so than 
the half-sister, Catherine Sharpe, who gave up herself to the 
care of her brothers and sisters, orphaned of both father and 
mother within the space of a few months. Mr. Sharpe, too, 
had many friends, some of them famous men, and he was accus- 
tomed to record his impressions of their conversation. On the 
whole, this is a picture of life so simple, so dignified, so full of 
duty faithfully discharged, and keen intellectual interest, that 
it is a pleasure and a profit to contemplate it. 





AN AMERICAN COACHING PARTY.* 
T'H1s volume, which does not contain a single dull or unreadable 
page, is the record of a delightful coaching journey from 
Brighton to Inverness, undertaken by the writer and a party of 
American friends. Of course, we are at once reminded of the 
captivating Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, which some of us 
still think the pleasantest of Mr. William Black’s pleasant 
books, but Mr. Carnegie seems to have been beforehand with his 
fellow-Scot in the inception of the happy thought of a drive 
through Britain, though the popular novelist was the first to 
put it into a concrete form. As a work of art simply, this 
volume does not profess to enter into competition with its dis- 
tinguished predecessor ; though, if artistic worth is to be gauged, 
not by conformity to formal and artificial canons, but by the 
measure of success with which an intended purpose is achieved, 
and a desired impression conveyed, it is not easy to see how Mr. 
‘Carnegie’s book could have been better than it is. 

The railway has not, perhaps, proved the irredeemably 
prosaic thing it seemed to those who grieved over its early 
aggressions half a century ago; the great appropriator, Nature, 
has adopted it kindly, and many a landscape has gained a new 
charm from the white, curling cloud, floating above the meadows, 
or losing itself among the stems of the far-off plantation; but, 
after all, stage-coach travel, with its sense of freedom and 
exhilaration, its nearness to nature, its fascinating music of 
rolling wheels and clattering hoofs, and shrill, jubilant horn, 
remains still what De Quincey called it, the poetry of motion. 
When, therefore, Mr. Carnegie determined to show his old 
British home to his American friends, he arranged that the 
exhibition should be given under the most favourable conditions, 
so far as he could control them; and happily the elements 
became his allies, so that even in our uncertain climate the 
voyagers knew no abatement of the joys of travel. The party, 
indeed, deserved the best; for they were prepared, even if they 
met the worst, to make the best of it. As Mr, Carnegie sagely 
remarks :— 

“There is everything in the way one takes things. ‘ Whatever is, 
is right,’ is a good maxim for travellers to adopt, but the charioteers 
improved on that. The first resolution they passed was, ‘ Whatever 
is, is lovely ; all that does happen and all that doesn’t happen shall 
be altogether lovely.” We shall quarrel with nothing, admire 
everything and everybody. A surly beggar shall afford us sport, if 
‘anybody can be surly under our smiles; and stale bread and poor 
fare shall only serve to remind us that we have banquetted at the 
Windsor. Even no dinner at all shall pass for a good joke. Rain 
shall be hailed as good for the growing corn, a cold day pass as in- 
vigorating, a warm one be welcomed as suggestive of summer at home, 
and even a Scotch mist serve to remind us of the mysterious ways of 
Providence. In this mood the start was made. Could any one suggest 
a better fur our purpose ?” 

To such a question an unhesitating negative is the only reason- 
able reply, and it is pleasant to learn that this best of all pos- 
sible moods was more abiding than good moods are wont to be. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says that,— 

“Tasks in hours ef insight willed, 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled ;” 

but the task willed by the charioteers in their hour of insight 
was no less than the total suppression of all hours of gloom, and 
it was fulfilled in a way that did equal credit to heart, head, 
temper, and digestion. A day’s rain was a pleasant change, the 
anticipation, which came to nothing, of going without a night’s 
lodging was positively exhilarating, and even the bitter dis- 
appointment of finding that the world-renowned Banbury Cross, 
instead of being a worshipful antiquity, was as modern as 
Chicago, seems to have been borne not with mere stoical resig- 
nation, but with an approach to genuine cheerfulness. 

One of the many things for which ordinary readers will feel, 
or ought to feel, profoundly grateful to Mr. Carnegie is that he 
has stoutly resisted the temptation—if, indeed, he ever felt it— 
to give long-winded descriptions of scenery. Mr. Ruskin com- 
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mens 
plains that people only read his descriptions, and skip his 
theology, political economy, and the like; but then, Mr. Ruskin 
stands by himself, and even Mr. Black is inimitable, Mr. 
Carnegie, therefore, wisely contents himself with those impres. 
sions of travel which do not make impossible demands upon the 
pen, and what he gives us is so welcome that we would not have it 
anything else. He has evidently not got beyond a vigorous 
middle-age, and at least some years of childhood were spent j 

: : : : A A ist m 
his Scottish birthplace; but in spite of his patriotic enthusiasm 
for Caledonia stern and wild, he seems to have left the olg 
days behind, and writes more like a Yankee with a Knicker. 
bocker pedigree than like a full born Briton returning to the 
old home. His delight in the roadside inns of England is the 
sort of emotion aroused by things which are not only pleasant 

ne ’ 
but strange as well; their very names, especially such roral 
ones as “ The Lamb and Lark,” “ The Wheat Sheaf,” and “The 
Barley Mow,” are full of fascination for him; and not only he, 
but the whole party seems to have been profoundly impressea 
by the many virtues of the English “landlord” and “land. 
lady :”’— 

“The scrupulous care bestowed upon us and our belongings by the 
innkeepers excited remark. Not one article was lost of the fifty 
packages, great and small, required by fifteen persons. It was not 
even practicable to get rid of any trifling article which had served 
its purpose ; old gloves or discarded brushes, quietly stowed away in 
some drawer or other, would be handed to us at the next stage, 
having been sent by express by these careful, honest people. It wag 
a great and interesting occasion, as the reporters say, when the 
stowed-away pair of old slippers, which had been purposely left, were 
delivered to one of our ladies with a set speech after dinner one 
evening. Little did she suspect what was contained in the nice 
package which had been forwarded. Our cast-off thiugs were verit. 
able Devil’s ducats, which would return to plague us. To the 
grandest feature of the Briton’s character, the love of truth, let one 
more cardinal virtue be added,—his downright honesty.” 

Mr. Carnegie is, however, fully alive to what he considers the 
weak points in the English character and institutions. His 
residence in the United States has made him a republican of 
the republicans, and he is wont to indulge in rather “ withering” 
remarks upon our social arrangements. After noting the facts 
that the Marquis of Stafford is a hard-working Director of the 
London and North-Western Railway, that the Duke of Devon- 
shire is Chairman of the Barrow Steel Company, and that Lord 
Granville and Earl Dudley have a large pecuniary interest in 
the iron trade, he exclaims :— 

“Tt is all right, you see, my friends, to be a steel-rail manufacturer 

or an iron-master. How fortunate! But the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and we draw it at trade. The A. T. Stewarts and the 
Morrisons have no standing in society in England. They are in 
vulgar trade. Now, if they brewed beer, for instance, they would 
be somebodies, and might confidently look forward to a baronetcy at 
least ; for a great deal of beer, a peerage is not beyond reach.” 
This rhetorical assault, which is quite in Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
manner, might, perhaps, be mildly parried by a suggestion that 
even in the paradise of Republicanism, arbitrary caste dis- 
tinctions are not unknown; but, at any rate, they have no 
princes in the United States, so we are left entirely unprotected 
from the good-natured, but still tremendous satire of the 
following passage concerning Mr. Gladstone and the Prince 
of Wales :— 

“We attended church at Windsor, and saw the great man and the 
Prince come to the door together. There the former stopped, and 
the other walked up the aisle, causing a flutter in the congregation. 
Mr. Gladstone followed at a respectful distance, and took his seat 
several pews behind. How absurd you are, my young-lady Republi- 
ean! Can you not understand? One is only the leading man in the 
Empire—a man who, in a fifty years’ tussle with the foremost states- 
men of the age, has won the crown both for attainments and char- 
acter; but the other, bless your ignorant little head !—he is a Prince.” 

St. George’s Chapel seems to have stimulated all Mr. 
Carnegie’s powers of sarcasm, and after saying his say about 
Mr. Gladstone and the Prince of Wales, be turns to another 
distinguished person—the Earl of Beaconsfield—of whose char- 
acter and aims he gives the following brief, but uncompromising 
estimate :— 

“When I was not gazing at Gladstone’s face, I was moralising 
upon the last Knight of the Garter, whose flag still floats above the 
stall. Disraeli won the blue ribbon about as worthily as most men, 
and by much thesame means,—he flattered the monarch. But there 
is this to be said of him,—he had brains, and made himself. What 
a commentary upon pride of birth, the flag of the poor literary 
adventurer floating beside that of my lord duke’s! It pleased me 
much to see it. How that man must have chuckled as he bowed his 
way among his dupes, from her Majesty to Salisbury, and passed the 
Radical extension of the franchise that doomed hereditary privilege 
to speedy extinction !” 


In this amusing, plain-spoken way does Mr. Carnegie comment 
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apod things and persons English; but where he is, 80 far as 
most uncompromisingly severe, there is no mistaking 
ing amiability. He is simply anxious to show that 
on to find everything “ altogether lovely ” has not 
jimmed his Republican vision or impaired his logical impartiality, 
4, considering that. he is an Americanised Scotchman, and, 
ierelor, acritic both by nature and training, we are, on the 
res let down very easily, 
There are several good stories in the book, as, indeed, there 
ald hardly fail to be, and we select the following, not as the 
t—though the conclusion is a fine stroke of humour—but as 
one of the shortest. The party had reached Sanquhar, where 
the Cameronians abjured their allegiance to “the ungodly king,” 
and Mr. Carnegie tells how some of them— 

“Stepped into a stationer’s shop there, and met a character. One 
side of the shop was filled with the publications of the Bible 
Society, the other with drugs. ‘A strange combination, this, I 
remarked.—‘ Weel, man, no sae bad. Pheseek for the body, an 

heseek for the soul,—castor oil and Bibles no sae bad.’ Harry and 

| laughed. ‘Have you the Revised Version here yet ?’ I inquired.— 
‘Na, na, the auld thing here! Nane of yer new-fangled editions of 
the Scripture for us. But I hear they’ve shortened the Lord’s 
Prayer. Noo, that’s nae a bad thing for them as hae to get up early 
jn the mornin's. : 
We must have read many hundreds of Scottish stories, but we 
cannot recall one with a stronger flavour of national character 
than this. The general denunciation of theological novelties, 
with the cautious exception in favour of a convenient shortening 
ofa prayer, is deliciously Caledonian. 

Should Mr. Carnegie’s book reach a second edition, as it well 
deserves, a few unimportant errors may as well be corrected. 
Mr. Robert Lowe’s title is “ Sherbrooke,” not ‘“ Sherborne ;” 
Milton wrote “ fresh woods and pastures new,” not “ fresh fields,” 
&c.; the popular juvenile sweetmeat is “toffee,” not “ taffee “a 
and “Balliol,” not “ Baliol,” is the correct spelling of the name of 
the well-known Oxford College. As for the following sentence, 
itis so hopelessly muddled that correction is impossible :—* I 
wish,” writes Mr. Carnegie, “I could quote something, from 
Adam Bede, I think it is—where Garth, the stonemason, thinks 
good work in his masonry the best prayer he has to stand 
upon ;” but unfortunately, Mr. Garth is not a character in Adam 
Bede, he is not a stonemason, and he never made the remark 
here attributed to him, so the quotation very fairly matches the 
celebrated definition of a crab as “a red fish that walks back- 
wards.” Double the number of errors would not, however, 
seriously diminish our enjoyment of a most delightful volume, 
and we thank the writer most heartily for some very pleasant 
‘hours, 
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DANIEL WEBSTER.* 
Mr, Long's biography of Daniel Webster deserves somewhat 
more attention than is the “ natural due” of the excellent and 
useful series to which it belongs. For one thing, it is not simply 
a compilation from existing Webster literature. Mr. Lodge has 
drawn freely from Mr. Curtis’s memoir of the American 
Boanerges, and frankly acknowledges his obligations to it. But 
he has made independent investigations into Webster’s life, as 
at least one magazine controversy in which he has been engaged 
adequately proves; and he takes a different view from Mr. 
Curtis of certain rather dubious professional transactions in 
which their common hero was engaged. Then, we question if a 
compact volume like this, giving a succinct and bright narrative 
of Webster’s career, with extracts from his speeches, (but could 
Mr. Lodge not have given more from his letters?) is not the 
best cairn to erect to his memory. Webster was not an original 
statesman, and he was not a profound lawyer, although for his 
day he attained an extraordinary success, both at the Bar and 
in the Senate. He was not inventive; he was even indolent. 
But he could give passionate expression to other men’s ideas ; 
of all eminent Americans who have given themselves up to 
public life, he is the most vocal. He was an imposing, 
almost a heroic personality, and his biography should 
be a brief prose epic. But above everything, Daniel 
Webster has, more than any other American politician 
that was distinguished before the Civil War, impressed 
the British mind as embodying the force and representing 
the grandeur of Democracy in the New World. “ The notablest 
of all your notabilities,’ and “a magnificent specimen,” ex- 
claimed Carlyle, in a letter to Emerson, after seeing Webster at 
breakfast, and then proceeded to draw this Rembrandtesque 
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portrait of him,— The tanned complexion, that amorphous, 
crag-like face; the dull, black eyes under the precipice of brows; 
like dull anthracite furnaces, needing only to be blown; the 
mastiff mouth, accurately closed. I have not traced so much 
of silent Berserkir rage, that I remember of, in any man. [ 
guess I should not like to be your nigger! Webster is not 
loquacious, but he is pertinent, conclusive; a dignified, per- 
fectly-bred man, though not English in breeding; a man 
worthy of the best reception among us, and meeting 
such, I understand.” 
his speeches, as an Englishman rather than an American, 
or, at all events, rather than a Yankee. He was an orator, but 
he did not “ orate.” He was the younger brother of Fox, rather 
than the elder brother of Mr. Wendell Phillips. Anything fresh 
about or upon Daniel Webster will, therefore, always be heartily 
welcomed on this side of the Atlantic. 


Webster strikes one, especially in 


It would be no difficult matter to pick holes in Mr. Lodge’s 


style. He has at too easy command, and uses far too freely, 
the vocabulary of “gush” and panegyric, of which such adjec- 
tives as “ intense,” “ bold,” “ penetrating,” and “ far-reaching ” 
are flowers, and which in this country is now practically con- 
fined to provincial platforms and to votes of thanks to provincial 
lecturers. We come perpetually, too, upon puzzling expressions, 
such “as the iron constitution hidden somewhere in the small, 
frail body ” and “that stately creature wrung with anguish.” 
These may be simply modern Americanisms, but the description 
of Webster as “a stately creature” seems as grotesquely 
inappropriate as would be a description of Danton as “a nice 
Titan.” But Mr. Lodge’s vivacity, enthusiasm, and impartiality 
cover a multitude of literary infirmities. We like those portions 
of his biography best in which he dwells upon Webster’s private 
life. Webster wasno saint; as Mr. Lodge apologetically says, “ He 
was a splendid animal, as well as a great man, and he had 
strong passions and appetites, which he indulged at times to the 
detriment of his health and reputation.” But like so many of 
the men of Anglo-Saxon blood who were born in the eighteenth 
century, and were full of its ideas, like our own Fox and Burns, 
for example, he had singularly warm affections. He was an 
attached son—Mr. Lodge gives us some pleasant glimpses of his 
father, the stalwart borderer and Puritan, Ebenezer Webster—a 
kind husband and father, fond of children, of nature in all, 
but especially in its grander forms. At the same time, Mr. 
Lodge does not disguise or condone Webster’s great weakness, 
his incapacity to keep-out of debt. It may be said that in this 
respect he is no worse than Cobden or the second Pitt. But 
there is a shadiness about his impecuniosity which does not 
suggest itself in connection with theirs. Mr. Lodge proves 
beyond all question that Webster accepted not very long before 
his death a gift of ten thousand dollars from an admirer of 
“The Seventh of March Oration,” in which he practically threw 
overboard his anti-slavery principles, and defended the Fugitive 


Slave Law. He was latterly maintained in large measure by 
New England manufacturers and capitalists, and “ repaid them 
with an occasional magnificent compliment ;” and we confess the 
relationship between him and them does not look much prettier 
because, as Mr. Lodge puts it, “he seems to have regarded the 
merchants and bankers of State Street very much as a feudal 
baron regarded his peasantry.” Then, “he came down to Salem 
to prosecute a murderer, and the opposing counsel objected that 
he was brought there to hurry beyond the law and the evidence, 
and it was even murmured audibly in the court-room that he 
had a fee from the relatives of the murdered man in his pocket. 
A fee of that kind he certainly received, either then or after- 
wards. Every ugly public attack that was made upon him re- 
lated to money, and it is painful that the biographer of such a 
man as Webster should be compelled to give many pages to 
show that his hero was not in the pay of manufacturers, and did 
not receive a bribe in carrying out the provisions of the Treaty 
of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo. The refutation may be perfectly suc- 
cessful, but there ought to have been no need of it.” This 
is quite true. Webster’s debts appear to have been quite 
inexcusable; he was the most popular advocate of his time, and 
could by honest professional effort have made an incomesuficiently 
large not only to satisfy his wants, but even to gratify very 
luxurious tastes. There is no denying that, as Mr. Lodge says, 
‘his moral character was not equal to his intellectual force.” 
It is to be feared, too, that his moral fibre deteriorated as he 
grew older. 

Daniel Webster’s public life was a torso, if not a tragedy. 
His leading ambition was never gratified; he never got higher 
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up the ladder of official politics than the Secretaryship of State, 
and his closing days were embittered by the preference given by his 
party to General Scott over himself as their candidate for the 
Presidency. The reason for this failure Mr. Lodge apparently 
believes to have been the fact that Webster was in politics a party 
advocate rather than a champion. He says, further, that “ he 
was deficient in that intensity of conviction which carries men 
beyond and above all triumphs of statesmanship, and makes 
them the embodiment of the great moral forces which move the 
world.” There isa superficial amount of truth in this, and it may 
well be believed that Webster’s party found men who were very 
much better and more loyal partisans than himself, and there- 
fore much better fitted for the réle of standard-bearer. What, 
moreover, could look more inconsistent than that the politician 
who entered public life as a Free-trader—his speech on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees showed that for the time, and for a man of 
his temperament, he had obtained a really wonderful mastery 
of financial questions—and keen opponent of slavery, should 
have degenerated into an advocate of a modified Protec- 
tion and of the Fugitive Slave Law? But in truth, it was 
alike the weakness and the strength of Webster that he placed 
the integrity of the Union above Party, and even above prin- 
ciple. He abhorred, he could not tolerate, the idea of secession, 
and, to prevent it, he was willing to part with or to modify his 
own views, even when he knew that these were right. He was 
wrong in lowering the anti-slavery flag in order to please the 
South, in 1848; he both sinned against principle, and committed 
a grave political blunder. But his motives were not wholly im- 
pure. His patriotism was genuine and lofty, if somewhat 
imaginative. He believed in the Union; he gloried in its past; 
he had almost beatific visions as to its future. The Liver- 
pool navvy who pointed to him when he was walking 
along the street, and said, “There goes a King!” was quite 
right. Webster was a king who never had the opportunity of 
reigning. Had a crisis in the history of the Union occurred in 
his life-time, it would have supplied him with what he most 
stood in need, a genuine moral purpose and mission. He 
would have rushed to the aid of his country, and become its 
saviour, as certainly and probably as effectually as did the elder 
Pitt in the case of England. But such a chance never came to 
Webster, and so his political career was marked by disappoint- 
ments, and worse than disappointments. He was at his best, 
because at his truest, in his famous orations at Plymouth 
in 1822, and at Bunker Hill in 1825 and 1843, and in his 
eulogies on Adams and Jefferson in 1826. His greatest 
effort is commonly declared to be his two days’ “speech 
in the Senate against Hayne,” of South Carolina, on the 
right of “nullification,” in 1830. This, however, is largely 
forensic, and has not the true patriotic ring of some of 
his other speeches, declamatory though these are. Webster's 
best orations, indeed, are quite as sincere as Burke’s or Fox's, 
and very much more sincere than Sheridan’s. Had he kept 
himself absolutely aloof from party politics, which in 1852 he 
dclared to be “ utterly vain,” and constituted himself the orator 
or prose poet of the national sentiment in the United States— 
such a person is needed there more than ever, in these days of 
materialism and millionaires—the admiration which his name 
inspires would have been as unqualified on both sides of the 
Atlantic as even now it is cordial. 





FARRER’S TOUR IN GREECE.* 
Emerson, in one of his charming letters to Carlyle, gently 
twits Frederick’s biographer with having made a covenant with 
his eyes, that they should not see anything he did not wish they 
should see. Recent travellers in Greece seem to have made a 
somewhat similar covenant with their eyes. To some the land 
seems a paradise, and its inhabitants, like Master Wackford 
Squeers, next door to cherubim. To others it seems the 
antithesis of that realm, and its children as black as their puta- 
tive sire is painted. The truth, of course, lies between these 
extreme views ; but it is very difficult to say to which extreme 
it lies nearer. Probably, what Sir Charles (then Colonel) 
Napier said of Lord Byron’s view is true still:— Of all those 
who came to help the Greeks,” he said, “I never heard one 
except Lord Byron and Mr. Gordon that seemed to have justly 
estimated their character. All came expecting to find the 
Peloponnesus filled with Plutarch’s men, and all returned think- 
ing the inhabitants of Newgate more moral. Lord Byron 





* A Tour in Greece, 1880. By R. B. Farrer. 


judged them fairly ; he knew that half-civilised men 
vices, and that great allowance must be made for e 
slaves.” It is true that the Greeks themselves 
with scorn the notion that they are still only a 
people. It is none the less a fact that they ar 
that must be reckoned with by all who are bent on mak 

a tour in Greece. It is also true that they can no lo 
plead such excuses as emancipated slaves can Plead for 
their vices. The question as to whether they have or have 
not used the position which Europe has assured to them 
in a manner at all commensurate with their Opportunities 
is one which this book does not call upon us to decide, My. 
Farrer and his companions scampered hastily through a por. 
tion of North Greece, and across the Peloponnesns, and Mr, 
Farrer has written an account of their progress which may be 
read most decidedly with pleasure. Comparisons are proverbj. 
ally invidious, and if we say that this book is written, 80 to speak, 
on the lines of Mr. Kinglake’s Hothen, we must not refrain from 
adding that it is vastly inferior to that incomparable book of 
travel. On the other hand, it is vastly superior to those 
miserable hashes of old diaries which are so frequenth 
published as travels, and combine the parasangy dullness of the 
opening chapters of Xenophon’s Anabasis with personal recollec. 
tions that have no interest for the reader, nor would, if he were 
wise, have any interest left in them for the writer. A man 
may upset his matutinal tub, and be bitten by fleas. He may 
enter these incidents in his diary, if he has leisure enough 
for such idleness; but why he should print them, and thon. 
sands of other such trivial personal records, we do not understand, 
We quite understand, though, that print as he may, he will not 
find readers for his trumpery revelations. Mr. Farrer’s “Tour” 
is not one of these diary-fed compilations; though we think 
that he insists a little too often upon the unsavoury discomforts 
which make a man’s life wretched on board an over-crowded 
steamer, and that the “entomological researches ” which he is 
fond of noticing have nothing to make them worth noticing at 
all, unless it should happen that the “ researcher ” is gifted with 
the angelic temper and sublime stoicism which Sir John 
Franklin was wont to display on such occasions. It will also, 
perhaps, strike peaceful readers that Mr. Farrer and his train 
were a little too fond of what he calls “ baculatory arguments,” 
and much too prompt in, showing their revolvers, which, after 
all, they were never called upon to use in grim earnest. Nor 
does it appear that the Government escort which was 
provided for them ever failed of securing them from the 
chance of having to do so. It would seem, therefore, that Mr, 
Farrer might have expressed and shown a little more grati- 
tude for the poor soldiery whom he ridicules so scornfully for 
their eternal great-coats and for their partiality for garlic. In 
fact, although he writes, no doubt, as “a gentleman for gentle. 
men,” he occasionally strikes a note which reminds of Dr 
Morris’s Irish servant, who thought it so absurd of frenchmen 
to clothe their infantry in blue and their artillery in red. More 
over, gentlemen (we are speaking now of Mr. Farrer’s com 
panions, as well as himself) who so thoroughly despised the con- 
versation of the natives that they concealed from them, perhaps 
unnecessarily, their own knowledge of Greek, need hardly, we 
think, have displayed the conscientiousness of puritanical 
soap-boilers when questioned as to their polities. It is true that 
they were smarting under Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat, and stung 
perhaps on that account into aggressive truthfulness, but we 
confess that if we thought as little of an Otaheitan’s opinions as 
Mr. Farrer and his companions did of their Greek hosts’, we 
should be “Trojan or Tyrian,” in his position, for the nonce, 
and think it no robbery to how] with the wolves. 
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, and a fact 


Mr. Farrer is a sufficiently good scholar to make the archao 
logical portion of his volume worth reading by those who are 
willing to take their notions of Greek art, &c., from Smith’s 
Dictionaries; and to his query whether Phoebus Apollo did not 
send as well as heal pestilence, we can return a cheerful “ Why, 
cert’nly.” But &@ propos of the question which he discusses, in 
a long and for him decidedly a pretentious note, about the 
temple of that god at Phigalia, we entirely decline to accept 
his theory that the inhabitants of a petty Peloponnesian town 
erected that edifice as a thank-offering to Phoebus for sending 
the plague to Athens. Mr. Farrer has a keen eye for scenery, 
and Lord Windsor’s illustrations, which are modest enough, 
are illustrations in the true sense of the word, and deserve high 
commendation. The following sketch of a part of “ happy 
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Arcadia” will astonish many who have hitherto formed their 
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«tong of that land from the fanciful conceptions of Italian poets 


and their imitators :— 
«The next few hours unfold all the hideousness of central Arcadia. 
that on the north, Mount Cyllene and other snow-capped peaks 
P va far distance which leaves nothing to be desired, and that the 
~ may be said of Taygetus, on the south; but unless the day be 
mally clear, they are invisible, and in any case there is no 
eins object in the foreground or middle distance on which the 
P e can rest. Clouds of dust on the road, marshy flats on either 
pe shapeless hills without vegetation, no signs of life but the end- 
Jess chorus of countless frogs ; such is the central Arcadia of to-day, 
4 bleak, unlovely table-land.” 
Western Arcadia to some extent makes up for this, and Mr. 
Farrer waxes warm in praising the Alpheus valley, which makes 
himself and his companions feel “that Greece is worth visiting 
for its natural beauty alone;” and sadly reflect “that, but for 
man’s wantonness and indolence, the whole of its now arid sur- 
face might resemble western Arcadia.” The last proposition 
is open to doubt, but something more than alterations in climate 
is needed to explain the sparse population of Attica, compared 
with that of Corfu. That the climate of the former has altered 
may be inferred from the account which Mr. Farrer gives of 
that Awexpéraro: wide which Euripides has made so famous, 
He declares the foulness of no climate can surpass the horrors 
sometimes provided by that of Athens :— 

“ After a still day of cloudless beauty and warmth, the traveller 
awakes to find a white world; the flakes continually falling all that 
day ; on the next, the streets are impassable in the thaw ; on the third, 
it rains from morning to night; the fourth is clear and bright, but 
with a north wind, in contrast to which any English March breezes 
are balmy zephyrs, —a wind that drives whole dust-bins into the eyes 
round every corner, that cuts into the very marrow, and against which 
it is often impossible to keep one’s feet.” 

It is easy to read between the lines of this indictment, and see 
that the climate is not so guilty as Mr. Farrer would have us 
think. We may say the same of the complaints which he 
makes about the endless and profitless lavatory operations in 
which he says the women of the country seem always to be 
engaged, and of several other observations which he makes 
upon the manners and customs of modern Greeks. On the 
whole, however, we are strongly inclined to believe that the ad- 
vance made by Greece since the Revolution has not been so 
rapid as might have been expected, and that had Palmer- 
ston foreseen what has actually taken place, he would not have 
7% I 
surrendered Corfu, as he once said he never would to the sub- 
jects of King Otho, to the subjects even of King George I. We 
would rather trust also a judge like Lord Strangford than 
judg 8 


_¢ollege tutors and other less responsible enthusiasts, as to the 


value to be put upon the intellectual and moral qualities of 
modern Greeks. But these are points which this book can 
hardly be said to raise, and we can confidently recommend it 
asa volume of very pleasantly told and admirably illustrated 
travel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. By W. S. Kennedy. (Cassino and Co., 
Boston, U.S.; Sampson Low and Co., London.)—One has a feeling 
that there is something illegitimate about these accounts of living 
¢elebrities. Perhaps this is a prejudice of the past. The celebrities 
themselves seem to favour it. Statesmen, and savans, and poets, and 
millionaires are “at home” to visitors whose known intention it is 
to describe to the world their homes, their studies, nay, their very 
dinner-tables and cigar-boxes. We must be content, therefore, to 
take what is given us, and only to require good-taste. This condition 
Mr. Kennedy fairly well satisfies. He gives some interesting details 
about Mr. Holmes’s ancestry. Culture seems to have been, and pro- 
mises to be, hereditary in the family. Mr. Kennedy mentions as 
kinsfolk of the poet descended from a common ancestress Dr. W. 
Ellery Channing, the two R. H. Danas, and Wendell Phillips. This 
ancestress was a Mrs. Bradstreet, wife of Simon Bradstreet, Governor 
of Massachusetts in 1689, who has the distinction of writing the first 
volume of verse published in America. College life is described, with its 
extraordinary abundance of bear-play and practical joking, the result, 
it would seem, of the almost total absence of sport. Mr. Holmes was, 
a8 might be expected, the poet of his “class,” or, as we should say, 
“year.” After a brief trial of the law, he adopted the profession of 
medicine, receiving the degree of M.D. from Harvard in 1836. (He 
‘was born in 1809.) In 1838, he was appointed Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, held it for 
two years, then practised for seven as a physician at Boston, and in 
1847 was appointed to a Chair at Harvard (in the same subjects as 
before). The subjects were afterwards divided, Mr. Holmes retaining 
anatomy. He resigned his Professorship in 1882. In 1827, he wrote, 


jointly with a friend, a small volume of verse. After that, his verse 
contributions to periodical literature became frequent. In 1857 
appeared the first number of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and in it the 
first instalment of the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.’’ Mr. 
James Russell Lowell was the editor, and Longfellow, Emerson, 
and Motley among the contributors. The magazine had its birth at 
an inn, Porter’s Tavern, in North Avenue, where the contributors 
held their meetings, with an interchange of mirth that is well described 
in Mr. Holmes’s lines :— 


** Such jests, that, drained of every joke, 

The very bank of laughter broke ; 

Such deeds, that Laughter nearly died 

With stitches in his belted side ; 

While Time, caught fast in Pleasure’s chain, 

His double goblet snapped in twain, 

And stood with half in either hand, 

Both brimming full,—but not of sand !” 
Mr. Kennedy gives a full account of Mr. Holmes’s literary work. 
We cannot quite follow his criticism. His collocation of ‘ Crabbe, 
Pope, Hood, and the Prize Poets of the English Universities,” seems 
a little odd. But his remarks on the poets’ “ Anglicism ”’ are quite 
just. Even as Virgil brought the Sicily of Theocritus into the Mantuan 
plain, so the writers of that day put “a picture of Regent’s Park on 
one side of a stereoscope and a picture of Boston Common at the 
other, and tried to make one of them.” The chapter on “‘ Mr. Holmes 
as a Scientist’ will be new to most readers. Yet here, too, he has 
done some notable things. His papers against homceopathy were 
certainly vigorous, whatever their scientific merit. He calls it “a 
system of universal poisoning, nullified in practice by the infinitesi- 
mal contrivance.” But allopathists did not escape. Here is a 
characteristic passage from an address in which he denounced the 
abuse of drugs :— 

“ How could a people which has a revolution once in four years, 
which has contrived the bowie-knife and the revolver, which has 
chewed the juice out of all the superlatives in the language in Fourth 
of July orations, and so used up its epithets in the rhetoric of abuse, 
that it takes two great quarto dictionaries to supply the demand ; 
which insists on sending out yachts, and horses, and boys to out-sail, 
out-light, and checkmate all the rest of creation; how could such a 
people be content with any but ‘hemi’ practice? What wonder 
that the Stars and Stripes wave over doses of ninety grains of sul- 
phate of quinine, and that the American Eagle screams with delight 
to see three grains of calomel given at a single mouthful ?” 


Mr. Holmes has not, on the whole, written much,—Bad wey GAA pdda. 


A Fair Country Maid. By E. Fairfax Byrrne. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—-The opening of this tale is attractive. Derrick Devon- 
porte, squire of Hollyss Hall, meets the “ fair country maid,” Marjorie 
Morrison, and we recognise at once two interesting figures. Not less 
interesting are the next to whom we are introduced, Abel Greenough, 
an agricultural Radical, and Zachary Pearse, the artistic quarry- 
man. Then comes in a romantic element. Marjorie is related to the 
family that owns Hollyss Hall, and the portrait of her ancestress, the 
very image of her remote descendant, is hanging in the picture- 
gallery. Another character, also promising an interesting develop- 
ment, is added to the list,—Saul Howell, an Oxford friend of the 
squire, who had been faithful to the Nonconforming traditions of his 
family, and had brought all his gifts and acquirements to the ministry 
of a Dissenting community at Milltown. The development of the 
story fails, as is so often the case, to please as much as the intro- 
duction. The “fair maid” has four lovers, and makes a choice with 
which we perhaps ought, yet do not feel able, to sympathise. Then 
come misunderstandings and difficulties, complicated by the mono- 
mania which has taken possession of the mind of Marjorie’s brother 
Jobn, a monomania born of the tradition of relationship, that he is 
the rightful heir of the Hall and its estates. The tragedy with which 
the story ends.is not, we think, very skilfully managed. The details 
of the death of Abel are scarcely probable; and the explanation of 
the murder which acquits Saul Howell of actual guilt is decidedly 
unsatisfactory. Still, the tale shows some power ; and more promise, 
especially if it be, as we suppose, a first attempt in fiction. Here is 
a pleasant little touch. Mrs. Morrison, the beauty’s mother, has been 
grievously put out by domestic difficulties :—‘ The good lady had 
arranged to spend the afternoon ina state of tearful collapse ; and to 
aid this process, she had put on her second-best, black-silk dress, and 
a cap with mauve ribbons, and retiring to the parlour, had brought 
out her Bible and Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Holy Living and Dying,’ and 
seated herself stiffly in the best arm-chair, with the books disposed 
_on a table near her.” 

The Heavenly Bodies. By William Miller. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Mr. Miller discusses at great length what we cannot but think a 
somewhat unprofitable question,—the plurality of inhabited worlds. 
We call it “ unprofitable,” not in the sense in which all astronomical 
questions are “unprofitable,” but as starting with a radical fault, 
that we are forced to transfer conditions with which we are 
acquainted to places where we have no right to suppose such con- 
ditions. We cannot live, it is true, with a temperature at boiling 
heat, but there may be, for all that we know, beings who can. How- 





ever, any one who wants to see what has been said on the subject, 
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and what astronomers have discovered about the conditions of 
atmosphere, heat, &c., in the planets, can find what he wants to 
know in Mr. Miller’s carefully compiled book,—we say compiled, for 


we understand that his knowledge of these matters is not first-hand. - 


The most reasonable belief on the subject seems to be that at some 
time in the history of a world, not necessarily of all worlds, but 
possibly and probably of more than one (we know absolutely nothing 
about the worlds which probably depend upon the fixed stars), 
there is a period during which life is possible. The Moon, possibly, 
has had such a period ; so, possibly, has Mars ; whereas, Jupiter may 
have one yet in the future. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases, Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Percy Smith has been 
assisted by some able contributors, among whom may be mentioned 
Sir George W. Cox and Mr. Fennell, the editor of “ Pindar.” The 
Glossary of Terms and Phrases is intended “to bring together such 
words, expressions, quotations, &c., English or other, as are among the 
more uncommon in current literature, and required uot for the scien- 
tific, but for the ordinary reader, explanations for the want of which 
the meaning of a sentence or a paragraph, even the drift of an 
argument, is often missed.” We may take instances at random. The 
item “ Brief” is explained to mean (1) Pontifical letters, which are 
either addressed to individuals or bodies, or, more solemnly, to the 
whole Church; and (2) in the Prayer-book, Queen’s Letters, author- 
ising collections, now discontinued. Under “ Brigade,” again, we 
learn that in the Artillery alone the word corresponds to a battalion 
of Infantry. The meaning of “Bristol Boy’”’ is given as the poet 
Thomas Chatterton, and that of ‘‘ Broad-Bottom Administration” as 
that of H. Pelham in 1744, as having been a grand coalition of parties. 
The utility of the book is manifest; that it is done by competent 
hands, we do not doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient 
guarantee, and all our examination of the items has tended to con- 
firm the belief. The scholarship in particular, so generally deficient 
in books of this kind, is exact. 


Marianela. By Perez Caldés. From the Spanish by Clara Bell, 
(Gottsberger, New York; Triibner, London.)—Books from Spain 
are not so common but that they excite a special interest. This 
is but a slight story, and the motive is not, we should say, new. 
A young man blind from his birth loves the girl who has been his 
constant companion. But she is plain, and even deformed, while his 
face and figure are of remarkable beauty. He is restored to sight by 
a skilful oculist, and among the first shapes which he sees is a beau- 
tiful cousin. The struggle in the girl’s mind, her anxious wish that 
the blind man should have his sight, and her certainty that when he 
recovers it he will give elsewhere the love that she prizes, her 
passionate appeals to the Virgin to help her, even, as in her despair 
she prays, to give her beauty, are very pathetically told. With true 
art, Seilor Caldos makes the cousin who unconsciously supplants the 
first love a very model of kindness and guilelessness. There is some 
really good work in this sketch, and we gladly welcome it. 


We would desire to welcome the appearance of the first number of 
The Collective Investigation Record, edited by Professor Humphry, 
M.D.; and F. A. Mahomed, M.B. (British Medical Association, 1614 
Strand.)—Dr. Humphrey prefaces the number with a “ History of 
the Movement.’’ Then follow addresses on the subject delivered 
before the Metropolitan Counties Branch of the British Medical 
Association ‘by Sir W. Gull and Sir James Paget. We have 
some results of the working of the Association. ‘“ A Report on 
the Commnunicability of Phthisis” is the longest and most im- 
portant paper in the number. We may quote one sentence from the 
report :—‘‘ One fact these returns seem to establish beyond any 
question, and that is, that if phthisis is a communicable disease, it is 
so only under circumstances and conditions of extremely close per- 
sonal intimacy, such as sharing the same bed or the same room, or 
shut up together in numbers in close, ill-ventilated apartments.” 
“Preliminary Reports,’ on acute pneumonia, chorea, acute rheu- 
matism, and diphtheria follow, and “The Treatment of Acute Gout” 
is proposed as a subject of the next inquiry. 


PAMPHLETS AND LecturEs.—Can English Law be Taught at the 
Universities? By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. (Macmillan), an inaugural 
lecture, asking a question which the Vinerian Professor naturally 
answers in the affirmative. His contention is that the student of 
English Law wants guidance as he did not want it in earlier days, 
and a systematic teaching which he cannot get in chambers. ——Dr. 
Frances Elizabeth Hoggan publishes three papers on Medical Women 
for India (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol), advocating an excellent cause. 
There never was a clearer case of a real demand and an adequate 
supply, if only the two could be brought into relation with each other. 
——The New Godiva: a Dialogue (W. Isbister), speaks plainly on 
the subject of purity and standards of morality generally. We 
cannct bind ourselves to all that is advanced in these pages, but we 
may say that it is well worth considering. Let us state from 


our own point of view what we believe to be one cause 
(and doubtless, also, at the same time, an effect) of a debased 


morality, and that is the detestable tone of sentim 
the morals of men which is to be seen in Many of 
novels written by women that it is our painful duty to onan 
these columns. That a man is necessarily a profligate in his on 
seems to be an article of faith with them.—We have received i 
additional numbers of Present-day Tracts :—Modern Materialigy, 
the late Rev. W. F. Wilkinson ; The Authenticity of the Gospels 
Henry Wace, B.D.; and The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateug 
by the Very Rev. R. Payne-Smith. (Religions Tract Society.) 
State Socialism and the Nationalisation of the Land, by the Right 
Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. (Macmillan), is a reprint in a cheap and 
accessible form of an article which appeared in the July number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and which was noticed by us at the time —. 
Mr. W. W. Bean, in his Notices of Various Errors and Omissions, $e 
(Simpkin and Marshall), appears to make out a very serious cage 
against the ‘Parliamentary Return of Members of the House of 
Commons, 1213-1874.” More than fifty pages of mistakes is 
a very serious matter, and Mr. Bean is not more than 
justified when he says that to issue a document not com. 
plete, accurate, and trustworthy” is a scandalous waste of 
public money.——The Parliamentary Reformer’s Manual, by John 
Noble, is a ‘revised edition ‘of ‘ Representation, Populati 
and Taxation,’ based upon the Census of 1881, and the Latest Par. 
liamentary Returns.” It is published by the London and Counties 
Liberal Union, 12 Walbrook. The strange anomalies of our repre. 
sentative system have been stated over and over again, yet it ig 
well to repeat them. A thing has to be repeated a good many times, 
before it makes its way into the public mind. After all, there ig no 
stronger example than London. The City and the nine Parliamentary 
boroughs have a population of 3,452,350. This should give them 
seventy-one Members, instead of twenty-two. A third of the Income. 
tax, and half the Customs are paid within their borders. What this 
should entitle them to who can say ? Mr. Noble’s pamphlet is crowded 
with significant facts. A monograph by Dr. Augustus Merriam, 
The Greek and Latin Inscription on the Obelisk-Crab in the Metro. 
politan Museum, New York, will repay perusal. 
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New Epitions.—The Captives. Translated from Plautus. By H, 
A. Strong, M.A. (Robertson, Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide.)— 
This second edition, “revised and enlarged,” repeats, we perceive, 
some mistakes which we pointed out in the first. We will repeat 
one of our remarks. In Act i., Scene 2, occur the two lines,— 


“ Ego ibo ad fratrem, ad alios captiuos meos : 
Visam ne nocte hac quippiam turbauerint,”’ 


which Professor Strong translates,— 
**T’ll to my brother, to my other slaves,— 
I'll see they make no fuss to-night, the knaves !’* 

That ‘‘ne turbaverint’’ should be even once so rendered is strange 
in a Professor of Latin; that the mistake should escape a revision 
is unaccountable.——Mr. J. A. Froude republishes, in the fourth 
volume of Short Studies on Great Subjects (Longmans), six essays, 
which have appeared at various times in magazines and reviews. 
These six are,—“ The Life and Times of Thomas Becket,’’ “The: 
Oxford Counter-Reformation,”’ ‘‘ Origen and Celsus,”’ “ A Cagliostro 
of the Second Century” (an account of Apollonius of Tyana), 
“‘Cheneys and the House of Russell’ (a kind of article in which Mr. 
Froude, we take it, always shows at his best), and ‘A Siding ata 
Railway Station.” First Steps in Latin, by F. Ritchie, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. By Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, D.C.L. 
(Deighton, Bell, and Co.)—This is a third edition (the first and 
second having been published in 1861 and 1874), and has been 
“thoroughly revised, enlarged, and brought down to the present 
date.’ No one has a better right to be heard than Dr. Scrivener, 
and as he leans to what may be called the Conservative side, it may 
be as well to quote what he has to say about the work of the 
Revisers :—“ First, the task of scrutinising the Greek text was one 
which the Revisers could not have shrunk from, without reducing 
their labour to a nullity; secondly, the text, as adopted by them, 
especially in passages of primary importance, is far less one-sided 
than is generally supposed; thirdly, the various readings recorded 
in the margin are nothing better than rejected readings, deliber- 
ately refused a place in the text, and set in the margin, if some- 
times too lightly, yet always in a spirit of fairness to the 
unlearned reader of Holy Scripture.’ This is a very different 
account of the matter from that which Dean Bargon gave of 
the matter in the Quarterly Review. A postscript to the preface 
notices a communication from Dr. Burgon to the editor, to the effect 
that he had ascertained, from replies sent to inquiries made of the 
chief librarians in Europe, that there are about 300 additional manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, or of parts of it, which have never yet 
been collated. It is probable that many of these are of little or n0 
value. Still, it is manifest that a fresh field is opened to the labours 
of Biblical scholars. In the Vatican Library alone there are 179 
codices as yet unexamined, and the Vatican is now really open to 











scholars.—We have received a handsome reprint of The Imitation 
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prist, With an introductory essay on the authorship of the 
_ (Suttaby and Co.)—The work is reprinted in its entirety, 
work. {any omissions or alterations to make it suitable for Anglican 
- Of course, from a literary point of view, this is quite 
: a we consider, on the other hand, the practical devo- 
. al object, the usual course seems preferable. Devotion 
a scarcely coexist with controversy.-——Principles of Mechanics, 
rites and enlarged,” by T. M. Goodeve, M.A. (Longmans.) 
A Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, by J. E. H. Gordon, 
BA, 2 vols. appears in a second edition, “ revised, rearranged, and 
ca (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Gordon promises a 
y te treatise on “ Electric Lighting,” a subject to which he has 
pce special attention.——The Modern Applications of Electricity, 
by B Hospitalier, translated and enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), a second edition, “revised, with 
’ The chapter on “ Electric Light” is here 
entirely new.——Tulks about Plants ; or, Easy Lessons in Botany, by 
Mrs, Lankester. (Griffith and Farran.) The Science of Man: a 
Manual of Anthropology Bised on Modern Research, by Charles 
Bray. (Longmans.) —— Whence, When, What ? a View of the Origin, 
Nature, and Destiny of Man, by James R. Nicholls, M.D. (Williams 
and Co, Boston, U.S.; Triibner and Co, London.) Outlines of 
German Literature, by Joseph Gostwick and Robert Harrison 
(Williams and Norgate), a second edition, “revised, and extended.” 
—The poetical translations have been increased in number, and 
the work has been brought up to date. Letters and Social Aims 
and The Conduct of Life and Society and Solitude, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Macmillan and Co.); and a republication of the same 
writer’s works in three volumes by Messrs. Bell, Sons, and Co., the 
first and second volumes coming out some time ago. We have now 
the third, containing “Essays, Lectures, Poems, and Orations.” 
Here is a fine little poem, which will probably be new to most of our 





way additions.’ 











aders :— 
a “ HEROISM. 
* Ruby wine is drunk by knaves, 
Sugar spends to fatten slaves, 
Rose and vine leaves deck butfoouns, 
Thunder-clouds are Jove's festwons ; 
Dro»ping oft in wreaths of dread, 
Lightning knotted round bis head ; 
Tue hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily h‘s own heart he eats. 
Chambers of the great are jails, 
And head-winds right for royal sails.” 


—A Journey Round My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. Trans- 
lated from the French, with a notice of the author's life, by Henry 
Attwell. (Chatto and Windus.)—We welcome this neat little edition, 
but Mr. Attwell is, we think, mistaken in supposing that the book is 
“hardly known in England.” It was included, we remember, in one 
of the earliest series of cheap books.——Knapsack Handbook ; or, 
Pedestrian’s Guide, by William White (E. Stanford.) The Scarlet 





‘Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.)—— 


Tobersnorey, by the Author of “Stronbuy ” (Macniven and Wallace, 
Edinburgh). ——A third edition of Hindle’s Legal Status of Licensed 
Victuallers and Other Licence-holders (Stevens and Sons).——An 
author's edition of R. Grant White’s Mr. Washington Adams in 
England (D. Douglas, Edinburgh). 

We have received :—The Parthenon, by James Ferguson (Murray), 


“an essay on the mode by which light was introduced into Greek 
and Roman temples.”—The Turkish Compassionate Fund: an 
Account of its Origin, Working, and Results, compiled by H. Main- 
waring Dunston, edited by W. Burdett-Coutts. (Remington.)—The 
Sutherland Evictions of 1814, by Thomas Sellar (Longmans); a 
vindication of the conduct of Mr. Patrick Sellar—A Ceremonial 
Guide to Low Mass, by Two Clergymen (Pickering), which some- 
what unexpectedly turns out to be a book of ritual for use in the 
Church of England.—Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy in England 
and Scotland, A.D. 1585-1876, by W. Mazitre Brady. (John Mozley 
Stark.)—Studies in Architectural Style, by Richard Popplewell 
Pullan (15 Buckingham Street, Strand), a series of ninety-six plates, 
of which fifty-five are of ecclesiastical and the remainder of secular 
subjects.—The Bibliographer, Vol. I{I., December, 1882, to May, 1883, 
(Elliot Stock.)—The Factors of Civilisation, Real and Assumed. (J. 
P. Harrison, Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.)—Bonds of Disunion; or, English 
Misrule in the Colonies, by C.J. Rowe, M.A. (Longmans.)—Bellamy’s 
Housekeeper’s Guide to the Fish Market, edited and revised by his son, 
Somers Bellamy. (City of London Publishing Company.)—Part 1 of 
Cartulartum Sazonicum, a collection of charters relating to Anglo- 
Saxon history, edited by W. De Gray Birch, F.S.A. (Whiting and Co.) 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





{ERAL MASSEY’S THIRD LECTURE, ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, SUNDAY, September 23rd, at 3 o’clock. 
Subject : “The Non-historic Character of the Canonicvl Gospels, demonstrated 
by Means of the Mythos; now recovered from the Sacred Boks of Egypt.” 
Hall, ls ; gullery, 6d. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst (for the SCHOOL, 
SEPTEMBER 23th). 

HIGHER COURSE, for Students above Eighteen:—Weekly Lectures: St. 
John’s Gospel, Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies; Greek Testament, Rev. B. H. Alford; 
Hebrew, Rev. Dr. Leathes ; English Literature, Prof. Morley; Wordsworth, Rev. 
A. Ainger; The French Revolution, Kev. J. de Soyres; French Literature (in 
French), M. Kastner; German Lyrica (in German), Dr. Weil; Dante (intro- 
ductory), Rev. J. Congreve; Auschylus, Eumenides, Rev. A. W. Milroy; Aineid, 
V.and VI., J. W. Browne; Alexander tho Great, A. Rankine; Mathematics, 
Prof. Hudson; Physical History of Scenery, Prof. H. G. Seeley; Geological 
Structure of Britain, Prof. H.G. Seeley ; Structure and Evo'ution of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton, Prof. H. G. Seeley; Morganic Chemistry, J. W. Thomson; Botany, 
Histological and Physiological, Rev. G. Henslow; Harmony, Dr. Hullah and Mr. 
Gadsby. Fee, for Course of Ten Lectures, £113. Compounding Fee, £4 4:, 

Four Years’ Course, for Students above Fourteen. Entranc3 Examination, 
September 27th and 23th. Compounding Fee, £3 8s or £10 103, 

SCHOOL, for Children above Five. Fee from £4 43. 

There are Boarding-houses connected with the College. 

For Prospectuses and Syllabuses, apply porsona'ly or by letter to the 
SECRETARY. 





“ ISTORIC YORKSHIRE.” By Witui1m Anprews, 


F.R.H.S. A work of great value. Handsomely goS out. See Press 
Opinions. 33 6d. 





Reeves and Turner, Strand, London; or by post from F. R. Sparx, “ Express’’ 
| Office, Leeds, for 33 11d. 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec: 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 








ftlext division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 


Baggallay. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
ass 


the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


surrender values. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


IDDLESBROUGH HIGH 

SCHOOL.—The Trustees INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS forthe POST of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
Girls’ School, which will be vacant at Christmas. 
Salary, £250, together with £2 for each Scholar 
above 100 in attendance, Present attendance, 108. 
—Applications and testimonials to be sent tothe Hon. 
Sec., Mr. R. L. KIRBY, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, 


before October 17th. 
JREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
S.W.—Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, 
References to parents. AUTUMN TERM begins on 
MONDAY, October 1st next.—Prospectuses and full 
particulars on application to Mrs. SUTTON, as above 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman are, 
he AUTUMN TERM commences SATURDAY, 
October 6th. Junior Class, 10 o’clock ; Upper School, 
11 o’clock, 
LADY and her DAUGHTER, who 
propose settling in France, would be glad to 
TAKE CHARGE of GIRLS, to attend a good French 
School, and also enjoy a comfortable home and 
English instruction. Older girls would be received, 
whose parents might wish them to have a pleasant 
visit abroad. Assistance would be given with English 
reading, &c., and painting, if desired. — Terms, in- 
clusive, 60 to 80 guineas. Escort provided. ‘A. M.,” 
Rev. W. W. PERRIN, S. Luke’s, Southampton. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., LL.D. 
4 Marlborough Place, St. Juhn’s Wood, London; Dr, 
Carpenter, OC.B., F.RS., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streataam 
Grove, Norwood, S.E., and others, 


, 1881. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Ashton, Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 17th Century ...(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Baldwin (G.), The Story of Siegfried, cr 8vo (S 
Beringer (0.), Beloved of the Gods, cr 8vo 
Braddon (M.), Phantom Fortune, 3 vols. cr 8vo . 
Cook (D.), Paul Foster’s Daughter, cr 8vo 
Day (L. F.), The Nodding Mandarin, 4to .... 
Decorator’s Assistant (The), cr 8vo 
Devas (C. 8.), The Groundwork of Economics, 8vo 
Doudney (S.), Nelly Channell, cr 8vo z 
Dumas (F. G.), The Art Annual, 1883, 8vo .. (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), Middy and Ensign, 16mo (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Gardiner (S. R.), History of England, 1603-1642, cr 8vo ..... ‘ocean (Longman) 6/0 
Gregg (J.), Life of Faith, cr 8vo EEE Oaroronrovonrssesessd (Hatchard) 5/0 
Groves (J. P.), From Cadet to Captain, cr 8vo .... (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Hill (J.), The Waters of Marah, 3 vols. cr 8vo : (Tiusley) 31/6 
Lange (H.), German Composition, 8vo (Oxford University Press) 4/6 
Lee (K.), In the Alsatian Mountains, cr 8vo (Bentley) 9/0 
McConnell, Note-book of Agricultural Facts and Figures, 32mo...(Lockwood) 4/0 
Molloy (J. F.), Court Life below Stairs, Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis, by W. D. Pearman (Camb. U. Press) 2/0 
Only a Girl, cr 8vo (W. Gardner) 3/6 
Parkin (J.), Phthisis, its Cause, &c., 8vo (Bogue) 3/0 
Petrie (W. M.), Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, roy 8vo (Field & Tuer) 18/0 
Pollard (M. M.), Aunt Hetty’s Will, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3 : 
0 
6 


(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
(Causton) 5/0 

(Barnes) 2.6 

(Longmans) 16/0 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Prentiss (Mrs.), The Little Preacher, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 

P. Vergili Maronis Aineidos Libri IX.-X., by A. Sidgwick ...(Camb. U. Press) 

Rae (J.), Bankruptcy Act, 1883, cr 8vo (Marlborough) 2/ 
Rawlinson (R.), Hygiene of Armies in the Field, roy. 8vo (Wyman) 2/6 
Rawnsley (R. D. B.), Village Sermons, 3rd series, cr 8vo .. 0 
Reeve (P.), Love and Music, 16 0 
Sala (G. A.), Dutch Pictures, cr 8vo 0 
Scott (J.), Farm Roads, Fences, &c.,12mo . a 6 
Skene (J. H.), With Lord Stratford, 8vo 10/6 
Skey (L. C.), Dolly’s Own Story Book, cr 8vo CW. W. 6 
Smart (H.), At Fault, 12mo 0 
Spencer (J.), Elementary Practical Chemistry, Part 1, 12m 6 
Taylor (J.), Picture Truths, cr 8V0 ..............0.ccccererseesernes ( 6 
T. Macci Plauti Trinummos, edited by C. E. Freeman ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Trollope (F. E.), Like Ships upon the Sea, cr 8vo 6 
Verne (J.), The Green Ray, cr 8vo 0 
Wiedermann (¥.), Chats with the Children, cr 8vo 6 


(Chatto & Windus) 
(S. Low & Co.) 
(Sonnenschein) 








| 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES. °. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





LIBERTY S) | !2221¥S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
| UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS I 
A R T |LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 

| AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

FABRICS. ‘sasrern anp european DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 

All PATTERNS POST FREE. | Ghohns ous: } REGENT STREET, W. 


LIBERTYS’ COLOUBS. 
APOLLINARIS. 





“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





| 

| Preserves, strengthens, and beantifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
| Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s, 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 





“The Best Natural Apertient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.”’ 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
| The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WwitTH A MINIMUM RISK. 


ATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
— * “ON APPLICATION. 


HUNYADI. 


JANOS. 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larcg Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 
Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





~via 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESs. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those i 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical capa, thongs 
E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed } 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haph: y 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most lan of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes —"T hawt 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the Spectacles tried 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared witha hare 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Mi 
Gardens, West_ Kensington Park, writes:—‘The Spectacles are pert 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lo Sot, and 
took the opportunity to mention your name, and the wonderfal 0° Md 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“TI could not have Vel 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at it 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on fe 
right eye.’ Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D, Dixon be 
Esq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother ‘Abbot 
Mary's Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light ant a 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAU 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (ate 3 Endsleigh Ganee 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (saat 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Tovar 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets— Spectacles, their Ten 
Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 2 a! 
CHURCH STREET. : , 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano _ 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ 
PEPSINE stedicat’p:otession tor.” 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; | N D | G ESTION, 








Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 64d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic Ayspepei, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all otherin. 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurions 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividingthe 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisati 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,93 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended my F Owing to the growth of the 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above a 
grants from the Society and Government. ji 

ap tage oe for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 








EADING CASES for the 


Price 2s 6d each, 


A S E S§S for BI NDING 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“SPECTATOR’ 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... we at Ae ca coe BL 8 Soccer O14 SB secre 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3.4.0 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... veh RG! Bee sece .016 38......0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ovrsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0} Narrow Column..,. 
. 5 5 0] Half-Column .... 
212 6| Quarter-Column.... 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


—— | 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of tl 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ONDON HOSPITAL and 
gDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
M 983-4 will commence on Monday, October 
spsst0N 4 Prizes for the past Session and the 
1s, Bp obationers’ Prizes will be distributed on 
yarsing Pre eber oth, at 8 p.m, by Professor 
’P.RS., who will also make an address, 
wh there will be a Conversazione, to 
~ + and present students are invited. 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, 
d £20, will be offered for competition at 
af September to new students. Fees for 
an Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one pay- 
100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
and other Hospital appointments are free. The 
* intments consist of Five House Physi- 
resident he House Surgeoncies, and One Accoucher- 
me Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also 
stip the Hospital. Special entries may be made 
Medical and Surgical Practice. The London 
js now in direct meee by rail and 
i of the Metropolis. 
tram with all parts Of TS UNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
an GHORGE’S HOSPITAL 
N : MEDICAL SCHOOL, _ 
HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 
R SESSION = seam = — 
per Ist, with an Introductory Address by 
Dy SENET, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4pm. 
The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
to all Perpetual Students. ; 
oh two Brackenbury Prizes of £3) each, Sir 
Charles Clarke’s Prize, the Thompson Medal, the 
ret’s, Brodie Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and 
General Proficiency Prizes are open to all Students. 
The sppomtments of House Physician and House 
n, of which there are four tenable each for one 
are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
ib by the Governors of the Hospital for board or 


i 


Eke 
a apres 


it 


ies and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees, 

* us of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 
Land$ pm., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
ements 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on October Ist. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on October 2nd. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all Subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 


jence, 
= and Copies of the Regulations re- 
lating tothe Entrance andother Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from 
the College, Gower Street, W.C. a 

The Rxamination for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on September 26th and 27th. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will REOPEN on Sep- 
tember 25th, ; 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station ef 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 

Professor CORFIELD will open h’‘s Course of 
Lectures to Ladies on the Laws of Health (Physiology 
and Hygiene), by an Introductory Lecture, on 
TUESDAY, October 9th, at 3 p.m. 

The Hygienic Laboratory is open daily for instruc- 
tion in the Analysis of Water, Air, and Food, and other 
Hygienic Work, (Demonstrator, Mr. C. E. CASSAL, 
F.C.8. TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHFSTER. 
SESSION 1883-4. 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

Il. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGI- 
NEERING.—Candidates for admission in these 
Departments must not be under 14 years of age, and 
those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance 
Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Latin, to be held on September 28th. 

Il, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and 
SURGERY.—Students are required before entering 
to have passed one of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., II., and 
TIL will commence on October 2nd. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223 Bruns- 
Wick Street).—The Session will commence on October 


V. EVENING CLASSES.—The Session will com- 
mence on October 15th. Students will be admitted 
s a 10th, 11th, and 12th, between 6.30 and 


p.m, 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Com- 
Petition at the beginning of the Session in CLASSICS, 
GREEK TESTAMENT, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
and HISTORY, and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
Suine at Mr. Cornish’s, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
a be forwarded from the College on 

___J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
nas 2 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 

Enea HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc., (Lond.) 
er Engineer—F REDERICK C, PHILLIPS. 
oneal ITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be 
th or the NEW SESSION up to September 


1A Pplications should be made to the undersigned, at 
. ces of the Company, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
m whom full particulars may be obtained. 
PHILIP A, LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 














INDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


TRAINING CLASSES for STUDENTS RE-OPEN 
see OBER Ist. Entrance Examination, September 
Road, pply, Miss SNELL, Thorney Abbey, Alexandra 

Manchester, Head Mistress receives Boarders. 





L | Ate AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY Royat CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For INTENDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, Surveyors, CoLontsts, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of ee and GORDON, 
¥ 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
= ama Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BRISTOL. 
Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 

The SESSION 1883.84 will begin on OCTOBER 8th. 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studiesin Screncre, LANGUAGES, History, and LiITER- 
ATURE. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, GEOLOGICAL, and 
BroLoGIcaAL LABORATORIES are open daily. The 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechani- 
eal, and Electric Engineering, and Surveying and 
Architecture; ard special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects in and near Brist»]. In- 
formation with regard to the lodging of Students may 
be obtained on app'ication. Several ScHoLARSHIPS 
are tenable at the © liege. Calendar containing full 
information, price 6d, by post 8d. For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, kegistrar and Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, Limited. 

ST. LEONARD’S SCHUOL, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Heid Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. ‘This School provides for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Education, 
at amoderate cost. House girls received from the 
age of nine. 

NEXT TERM begins on OCTOBER 3rd. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

The College provides systematic instruction by 
Professors in the higher subjects, and there are Pre- 
paratory Classes for Junior Students. Single Courses 
of Lectures may be taken. 

Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 
London. —- 

Mr. Pickering will give a Course of Lectures on 
“Organic Chemistry,” on Saturdays, probably at 
10 o’clock. 

Herr Weiss will conduct a Class for German Con- 
versation on Mondays, at 11.10. 

. Esclangon will have a Cours de Diction on 
Saturdays, at 2.50. 3. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, 

Tais School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th. Fees from 3 to 5 guineas a term. 

Pupils PREPARED for the OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with the 
School will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER at 
Hampstead. Terms, including school fees, £75 and 
£85 per annum, 

For prospectus and further partic™lars, apply at 80 
Gower Street, W.C. eis 

IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins S#PTEMBER 18th. 








HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 


received. 
RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Heap Master.--RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 

There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 

An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 
boys. 
Two Foreiga Masters for French and German. — 

Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. . 

School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 

Every boy is taught to swim. 

Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. gs 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Paddington, W. 
EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and 
OSPITAL. 


H 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October lst, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
Handfield Jone:, F.R.S. 

Four Open Scholarships in Natural Science, each 
of the value of £50, will be offered for competition on 
October 2nd, and following days. 

The School buildings, to which large additions 
have been made, especially as regards the laboratories 
for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, will 
be ready for occupation on October Ist; and it is 
intended to open on the same day a “ Students’ Club 
and Refreshment Room,” for the convenience of the 
pupils of the Hospital. 

In addition to the open Entrance Scholarships, 
Class Prizes, and usual Appointments, Scholarships 
will be offered for competition at the end of each 
year, open to all pupils of the Hospital. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
or of the Medical Superintendent, at the Hospital. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 


EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
-— and EXHIBITIONS on TUESDAY, October 


The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, 
October 15th. 

Ladies wishing to begin residence, or to compete 
for the Scholarships, should apply to the Principa’, 
Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 
will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1883, 
to a DURAND SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 
about £60 a year. This is confined in the first instance 
to the sons of *‘ Indian ”’ officers. Alsoto FIVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and 
over 12o0n June Ist, 1883.—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 
LFRACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hote 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopeErRaTE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLIsHeED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
___ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... “a .+» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... as aaa aa pee 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ead eve eee 09,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ...- 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mali, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ose «+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund “a ‘oe “os £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 














LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.Q, 
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All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added from Day to Day as the Demand increases, and an ample 
Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
or, TWO GUINEAS for a Free Weekly Exchange of Books in any Part of London. 
Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Brancu Orricrs—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. 


BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’ 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the ae ea Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by D 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. he Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 

















































la — 
For the safe and orderly keeping of ali NE 

and PAPERS, Manuscript or amt 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES | 
' By 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalog, 

of all sizes and prices, sent by Pp ’ 

POST to any address in the Unitea Kingdom "4 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Orie 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, and Patenvce, BANBURY. 


ee, 





meme. 
MAPPIN AND WEBBS ” 
CANTEEN, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
E.C., LONDON,” *ORDS1, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE Bag, 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEA 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered, 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 
FISHER, 188 STRAND, 


Gold. Medal, Paris, ‘Medals: Sydney, 
Melbou: ne, Christchurch, N.Z, ; 





| 


—— 8 = 





FRY’S PVRYS CARACAS coco, ‘| 
\ “A t delici 
artista’ SengaeGisions xd wi 
nye COCOA ONLY. CI 
‘ A EXTRACT, 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. in 
F.LC., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, Th 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
D UAXILLEs OLD IRIS 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pr fl 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They holi f 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplig 

in casks and cases for home use and exportation, “a 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and (0, 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or x 

[eed London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strang, 7 
ndon, > 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, ; 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre E 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanse r 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 








Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, ani Es 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children ' 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Soli ar 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 64, aud Ils 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. of 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 2 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of Cs 
| AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 8r 





In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, sui 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud iavigor a 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably . 
adapted for the cure of diseases incidental 


females. Many from delicacy bear in secret, fir 
women are subject to complaints which regu 





especial remedies, and it is now an indisputable fat Tr 
that there is none so suitable for such complaints Ir 
Hol'oway’s Pills. They are invaluab'e to females D 


all ages, young or old, married or single. Thy 
purify the b!ood, regulate the secretions, correct il 
suspended or altered functions, clear the complexir, 
and brighten the countenance. The first approach 
disordered action should be met with appropriate 
doses of these Pills; whilst taking them no restriction 
need be placed over the patient. They costiil 
nothing which can possibly —_ injurious to the 
system. They act by purifying the blood au 
regulating every organ. 


eee 
ORE REMARKABLE CURES 
(this week) of Asthmatic and Consamptitt 
Coughs and Throat and Chest Diseases by Dt 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr, 
Jounson, M.P.S., 191 Meanwood Road, Leeds"! 
recommend the Wafers in cases of asthmatic and 
consumptive couzhs, with the most benefic’al results 
and I also consider them the best medicine fordl 
throat and chest dizeases.” Asthma, consumption 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of bi u 
phlegm, pains in the chest, and rheumatism a 01 
instantly relieved and rapidly cured by Dr. LOCOCKS U 
WAFERS, which taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box by all Druggists. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILL 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, @ 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. — 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during the! 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
any vital p: 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bos 
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— 
NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


HARD LINES. 


HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” ‘ At Fault,” &c. 


By 
3 vols. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


——$— 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &c. 
[Newt week. 


By Mrs. 
3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Four Hundred and Twenty-first Edition, 1s 6d. 
BUTTER’S SPELLING. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING in EASY 


GRADATIONS, on an Original Plan, making Words of Two Syllables as 
easy as those of One. 78th Edition, 1s 6d. 


| een GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings, 6d. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., 
And all Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo, 123 61. 

EVELATION and MODERN THEOLOGY CON- 
R TRASTED: or, the Simplicity of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. 
By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A, Prebendary of St, Paul’s. 

By the Same, Third Edition, 8vo, 123 6d. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 
Also, by the Same, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. . 
The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: an Examination of the 
Internal Evidence of Our Lord’s Divine Mission, 


“The most complete example in our language of an exceedingly important 
method of argument, which no other English apologist has grasped and stated so 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
HICKER THAN WATER, _ By James Payye, Author of 


“* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 2ls. 
**A realistic novel of the best kind.”"—Morning Post, 


Copyright Edition. 
N THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer Harte, Author 


: — “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &. Crown 8vo, price 23, boards; 2s 6d, 
cloth. 


“This tale has much of the force and freshness of Bret Harte’s e.rlier works 
Pre Carquinez Woods’ are painted with a vigorous and a graphic pen.”— 
pectator. 


At CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess von 
Borumer, Author of “German Home Life.’’ 3 vols. price 21s, 


‘This novel treats of Nihilism—its roots, branches, and effects—in the most. 
interesting manner possible. Everybody should read it.”—Whitehall Roview. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. VII., with many Illustrations in Lithography and 
Chromolithography, in royal 4to, price 303, cloth. 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 

VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the YEARS 1873-6, under 

the command of Captain G. S, Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, 

R.N. Prepared under the Superintendence of the late Sir C. W. Tuomson, F.R.S., 
and now of JoHN Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 


*,* This Volume may also be had in Four separate Parts, XVIII. to XXI. of the 
entire work, as below :— 
XVIII. REPORT of the ANATOMY of the SPHENISCIDH. By Profe:sor 
Morrison Watson. Price 13s 6d. 
XIX. REPORT on the PELAGIC HEMIPTERA. By F. B. White, M.D., 
F.L.S., price 33 6d. 
XX. REPORT on the HYDROIDA, PartI. PLUMULARID®. By G. J. 
Allman, LL.D. Price 93. 


XXI. REPORT on the SPECIMENS of the GENUS ORBITOLITES. By 
W. B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., &. Price 4s. 


Printed for H.M. Stationery Office, published by Order of H.M. Government. 
Sold by Lonemans and Co., Jon Murray, MACMILLAN and Co.,Simpx1n and Co., 
TRUBNER and Co., E. Stanrorp, J. D. Porrer, and Kea@an Pavut and Co., 
London; A. and C. Brack, and Dovetas and Fouts, Edinburgh; and by A. 
TxHoM and Co., and Hopges, Fiears, and Co., Dublin. 


THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 





fully and so ably.”’--Literary Churchman, 


London: F. Noraats, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Nowashing-off. Nore-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years, 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton 





HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E.H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Haulf-past Six. 
Catalogre, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. ¥ i 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
88 Oxford Street, W., &c. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make and finish. 


Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 103 6d to 23s 61 
Iron and Brass do., French... ,, 143 6d ,, 2703 Od 
Do. do., fitted for Curtains ... ,, 268 0d ,, 315s 0d 


BEDDING of Best Quality only, and Guaranteed, 


Miss Braddon’s New Novel, Second Edition, at all 
Libraries, in 3 vols, 
HANTOM FORTUNE. The New 
Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,”’ ‘* Vixen,’”’ &c. 
J.and P. MAxweELL, Milton House, Shee Lane, E.C. 


WANDERINGS with the MAORI PROPHETS. 
E WHITI and TOHU. Being 
Reminiscences of a Twelve Months’ Com- 
panionship with them, from their Arrival in Christ- 
church, in April, 1882, until their Return to Parihaka, 
in March, 1853. By Joun P. Warp. Price 2s. 
G. Street and Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1883-84. Price 
3s; by post, 3s 6d. 
Manchester : J. E,CornisH. London: MacMILLaAN 
and Co. _ 











With Map, price 6d ; by post, 7d. 
HE FUTURE CAPITAL of the 
| BRITISH EMPIRE, A Political Study by a 
CONSERVATIVE RaDICAL. 
| W. Rinaway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Dr. J. L. NICHOL’S 
ENNY VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


Every Household should possess this marvel of 





Manufactured on the Premises. 











FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide , 3ft 4ft 6 in 5ft 
~ a. | & Gt & & 
Wheat Straw Palliasses ......... 8 0/12 0| 13 4 
Lath Spring do...............0000005 10 9/138 6] 14 0 
Coloured Wool Mattresses ...| 13 9 | 20 0 2 0] 
Brown Wool Mattresses........., 22 0 | 32 6| 36 0 
Hair Mattresses............ 33 6; 49 0] 55 9 

Horsehair Mattresses,medium| 44 0 | 64 0} 72 0 

 dO., SUPETION 0... eee 65 0 | 98 0} lll O 
Good Spring Mattresses......... 2 0/57 0} 63 0 
Superior do., hair stuffed ...... | 67 0'90 0! 98 6 


French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, 
Blankets, Sheets, &. 
FURNITURE for BEDROOMS, DRAWING and 
DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &c. 

Houses completely Furnished and Decorated. Esti- 
mates free. Depot for the solid Machine-made Walnut 
or Mahogany Furniture. A large Stock of Cheap, 

Jseful, and Sound Furniture of the above makes on 
view at prices usually charged for painted deal. 


RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. ESTI- 
MATES FREE. 
The most extensive assortment of FURNISHING 


TRONMONGERY, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 
thirty large Show-rooms, —_ - 


SPECIAL TERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT. 


I LLTIAM S. BURTON, General 

rnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 
Street, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 
trations, post free, 





Of all Booksellers, or free for 14d. of Nicos and 
Co., 23 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
| G@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &. 
| London: ©. MitcHELL and Co., Ked Lion Court, 
| Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
| prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
| of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
| Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
| whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


AGMAR THEATRE, 

COPENHAGEN.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
po-t 4$d).—Domestic Architecture in Somerset, with 
numerous Illustrations—View of Post-office, Alder- 
shot; House, Westgate-on-Sea; ‘King’s Arms,” 
Edgware Road; and New Office for Truth—Aarchi- 
tecture in Central Asia—Construction of American 
Buildings—Roman Baths, Tréves, &c,—46 Catherine 
| Street, and all Newsmen. 














Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS. 


Being Reprints from the Quarterly and Westminster 
Reviews, on 
The KITCHEN and the CELLAR. 
THACKERAY. 
RUSSIA. 
CARRIAGES, ROADS, and COACHES. 
By SEPT. BERDMORE (NIMSHIVICH). 


With Notes and Additions. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 
13 Waterloo Place. 
Mr. MOLLOY’S NEW WORK. 
Now realy, 2ls, completing the Work. 
OLS. ILL. and ITV. of COURT LIFE 
BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the Last 
Georges, 1760-1830. By F1tzgERaLD MOLLor. 
Horst and Buiackett, Publishers. 


Will be published on September 25th, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 12, 
OCTOBER. 
CoNTENTS. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chaps. 





CycLina AS AN INTELLECTUAL Pursuit. By B. W. 
Richardson. M.D, F.R.S. 

“Tritt DeatH Do Us Part.” By U. Ashworth 
Taylor. 

TitLEs. (Concluded.) By Edward A, Freeman, 
LI..D., D.C.L. 

RIcHARD WAGNER’S GRAVE, 1883. By the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis. 

GREEN APPIN AND THE ISLAND OF LismMORE. By 
George Milner. 

Toaps, Past AND Present. By E. Kay Robinson. 

—— Carquinez Woops, Chaps. 9-10. By Bret 

arte. 
LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 





This day, No. IV., demy 8vo, 208 pp., price 4s. 
7 SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
Art. 





ConTENTS. 

Tue EDUCATIONAL WRONGS OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 

Emerson’s SoctaL PHILOSOPHY. 

SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—= 
1707. 

“Tue Mean’”’ IN POLITICS. 

Watt WHITMAN. 

Zoua’s Paristan MIDDLE CLASSES. 

THREE REPRESENTATIVE POETS. 

ScoTrisH PATRIOTISM AND 
Pouirtics. 

CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
» 10. Summaries oF Foreian Reviews, &. 
London: ALEX. GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row ; and 

at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND C0’S LIST. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


No. I., ready September 25th, price Sixpence. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A. Frontispiece—SHY. Engraved 


from the Picture in the possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., New York. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
F. MAITLAND.—FROM the OLD LAW COURTS to the 


NEW. With Illastrations by H. Furniss, John O’Connor, and A. Morrow. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.—Les 
CASQUETTES: a Poem. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
GRANT ALLEN.—The DORMOUSE at HOME. With 


Illustrations by Charles Whymper. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
J. COMYNS CARR.—ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE in ART. 


With Illustrations after Paintings and Drawings by Rossetti. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


WILLIAM BLACK.—The SUPERNATURAL EXPERI- 
ENOES of PATSY CONG. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S.—OYSTERS and the OYSTER 
QUESTION. Part I., with Illustrations. See 












































THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE.—The ARMOURER’S 
PRENTICES. Chapters I.-II. Ses 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


No. I., ready SEPTEMBER 25th, price Sixpence. 











Professor WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C L., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 


12s 6d. 
The GREEK TESTAMENT and _ the 


ENGLISH VERSION, a Companion to. By Paine Scuarr, D.D., President 
of the American Committee of Revision. With Facsimile Illustrations of 
MSS. and Standard Editions of the New Testament, crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW BOOK, 
SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH 


CHURCHES. By Rev. Puittirs Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Author of *‘ The Candle of the Lord, and Other 
Sermons,”’ Crown 8vo, 63, 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James 


Martineav, LL.D., D.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London, 
With a Portrait. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sixth Edition, revised. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


the Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., D.O.L., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
Hal!, and Professor of Political Kconomy in the University of Cambridge. 
Sixth Edition, revised. With a new chapter on State Socialism and the 
Nationalisation of the Land, and an Index, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


NATURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


BATTERIES of PLANTE and FAURE. By J. H. Guapstone, Ph.D., 
F.RS., and ALFRED TRIBE, F,Inst.C., Lecturer on Chemistry at Dulwich 
College. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s, POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


SHANDON BELLS. By William Black, 


Author of “A Princess of Thule,’ “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’’ 
&c. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week. 


Now ready, Fifth Series. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


CuartotTre M. Yonesr, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ &e. Extra feap. 
Svo,53 each Volume. VOL. [. From RVULLO to EDWARD II. 8&vo, 5s. 
—VOL. II. The WARS in FRANCE. 53—VOL. III. The WARS of the 
ROSES. 5s —VOL.IV. REFORMATION TIMES. 5:.—VOL. V. ENGLAND 
and SPAIN. 5: 


The TEACHER’S COMPANION to MAC- 


MILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Third Year, With 
copious Notes, Hints for different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, 
&e. By G. E. Fasnacut, Editor of “Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics,” 
&c. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. (Neat week, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








cas, 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICs 
FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews, 


In crown-8vo Volume:?, with Portraits, price 33 6d. 


Now Ready. 
1. DESCARTES. By Professor Mauarry, Dublin. 
“Mr. Mahaffy leads off with an_ exceedingly interesting volume..,... 2 is 


only familiar with the writings of D-scartes, but is able to estimate tinge, not 
exact appreciation of their bearing on the labours of later thinkers.”’—g}, Jamas 
Gazette, 


2. BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Cotts, M.A. 


‘There is a wonderful freshness in the author’s painstaking analysis, whi 
not only elucidates the courze of the argument, but seems to iuspans to ved 
force. There is, perhaps, no work in which the whole scope and bearing of the 
‘ Analogy’ is so clearly and concisely set forth.”’—Edinburgh Daily Review, e 


8. BERKELEY. By Professor i'raser, Edinburgh. 

“Tt is not only admirably conceived and executed for the more immediatg 
purposes of the series, but has a permanent philozophical value...... The volume 
may be strongly recommended to the attention of al! philosophical readers 
Mind, t 


4, FICHTE. 
Manchester. 
“Tt is characterise] by a mastery of method and a clearness of exposition 
which render it a real introduction to the works of the philosopher.”—Atheneym, 


5. KANT. By Professor Wattacr, Oxford. 


“Mr. Wallace has admirably succeeded in rendering ‘ Kant’ in a form that not 
only makes the leading prin:iples of his sy-tem intell gible, but exbibits them 
with a clearness and a torce that compel comprehensiou,’’—British Quarterly 
Review. 


By Professor Apamsoy, Owens 


College, 


6. HAMILTON. By Professor Vertcu, Glasgow. 
7. HEGEL. By Professor Epwarp Cairn, Glasgow. 


The Volumes in Preparation are :— 
LEIBNIZ. By Turopore Merz. 
VICO. By Professor Fiint, Edinburgh. 
SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal Carrp, Glasgow. 
HOBBES. By Professor Croom Rospertson, London. 
HUME. By the Editor. 
BACON. By Professor Nicuon, Glasgow. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


In crown-Svo volumes, each price 23 6d. 





The Volumes published of this Series are:— 
DANTE. By the Eprtor. 
VOLTAIRE. By Lieut.-General Sir E. B. Haury, K.C.M.G, 
PASCAL. By Principal Tuttocu. 
PETRARCH. By Henry Retvz, C.B. 
GOETHE. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. 
MOLIERE. By the Epitor and F. Tarver, M.A. 
MONTAIGNE. By Rev. W. Lucas Cotuins, M.A. 
RABELAIS. By Watrer Besant, M.A. 
CALDERON. By E. J. Hasett. 
SAINT SIMON. By Cuirton W. Cotttiys, M.A. 
CERVANTES. By the Eprtor. 
CORNEILLE and RACINE. By Henry M. Trotzore. 
MADAME de SEVIGNE. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. 


RIcHMOND RITCHIE). 


LA FONTAINE, and other French Fabulists. By Rev. W. 


Lucas Couns, M.A, 
SCHILLER. By James Snre, M.A. 
TASSO. By LE. J. Hasetz. 
ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Grauam. 


In Preparation :— 
LEOPARDI. By the Editor. 
ALFRED de MUSSET. By C. F. OxipHanr. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by the Kev. W. Lucas Conuins, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., price 23 6d each, 
in cloth (sold separately) ; or bound in 14 vols., with calf or vellum back, for 
£3 10s, —" 

“Tt is diffienlt to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in giving 

‘English readers’ an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times whic 

are so remote and yet to many of us so olose.””—Saturday Review. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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we. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


DR. WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 











LATIN COURSE. | FRENCH COURSE. GREEK COURSE. 
Beginner's Ist Latin Book: | French Principia. Part I. Grammar, Initia Greeca. Part I. Grammar, 
an Introduction to nig y ver — I. = | pen 5 Se &e., with Materials for Exercises, Vocabulary, &c., 33 6]. 
inner’s 2n atin Book: | preg ested tee cecal A ix t ixerci 
Young Beer oy brindle Unthen, Past 21. Se. | Appendix to. Part J Exercises and Ppendix to ee - Exercises aud 
. Os . 5 rt I. Grammar, AALIINA’ rh aga 2s 6d. 2 eae a . 
Princip’. ee 3s 6d, French Prinvipia. Part II. A Reading Tete Greet. Part Il A Reading 
Exercises, Voc -" I E ° da | Book, with Eien logical Dictionary. 4s 61 Ini : 
: rt I. xercises an os ce rei naa iti ca. m 
Ap dix, to, Far 2s 6d. Student’s French Grammar. 6s. oon a See sie 
Principia Latina. Part II. <A First Smaller French Grammar. 3s 6d. Student’s Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Being oe Part 1, A First | GERMAN COURSE. Smaller Greek Grammar. 3s 3d. 
Principia Lavina. ’ *’ German Principia, Part I. Grammar, “reek Accidence, 2s 6d. 
Verse Book. 33 6d, Exere’'ses Vouabalarios &e., with Materials for | Plat Selecti i y 
principia Latina. Part IV. Prose} Gonveration kOl a Wilh Helen Baek 
Composition. 3s 64. German Principia. Part II. A Reading | __ ENGLISH COURSE. 
incipia Latina. Part V. Prose} = Book; witha Dwtionary. 33 64. English Grammar. With Exercises, 3s 6d. 
stots Latin oo as | Practical German Grammar. 3s 6d. Primary English Grammar. With Exer- 
ent’s P 2 o. | cises, &c., 1s, 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s 6d. |, ., JLALIAN COURSE. | Primary History of Britain. 2s 6d. 
, 2 1 Pale a Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, | ywodern Geography. 5s 
Latin-English Vocabu ary. incinding a Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for % ‘ 
Pictionary 2 ——. \ cen Nepos, and Conversation, 33 6d. | Smaller Modern Geography. 2s 6d. 
ee ae ., | Italian Principia. Part II. Reading | English Composition. With Llustra- 
Tacitus. Selections. With Notes, 3s 6d. Book. 3361. . . "Sa and Sones 3s 61. : ere 





DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 


Concise Bible Dictionary. With Mapsand 300 Illustrations, | Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts, 7s 6a. 


2ls. * i ata 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Maps and Illustrations, 7s 6d. | A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 21s. 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 Woodeuts, 28s, A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 7s 6d. 
Smaller Classical Antiquities. With 200 Woodcuts, 7s id. | A Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 21s. 
Classical Dictionary. With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. | A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s 6. 





MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, SEVEN AND SIXPENCE BACH VOLUME, 


Old Testament History. With 40 Maps | History of Rome. To the Establishment | Ancient Geography. With 150 Woodcuts. 
and Woodcuts. «, | of the Empire. With Culoured Map and Wood- Modern Geography. With 1z0 Woodcuts 


° = | cuts. 
New Testament History. With 30 | The Roman Fmpire. LIn preparation, Geography of British India. With 


Maps and Woodeuts. Maps and Woodcnuts. 








Ancient History. To the Conquests of | Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman : 
Aierander the Great. With 70 Woodeute, . ved W = W —— a af et — ra 
‘alist ‘ : ume’s England. Jontinued down to’ English Literature. ith Biographi 
Ecclesiastical Histo my. a Seseee. 1878. 7 oo Maps and Woodcuts. =. tian aphical 
: ‘ _|Hallam’s History of Europe during Specimens of English Literature. 
Malus naweme Toran: Sie Gitdiod ime eee iain tii 
Evidences of Christianity. 1 preparation. ENGLAND. ; "y Blackstone’s Commentaries. Adapted 
. ’ ° r of France. D Hy to 1852. Witl othe er State o — aw. A ; 
many wat. en ers seni e" Moral Philosophy. With Quotations, &c. 
_DR. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS. | STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Scripture History. Continued down to A.D. 70. With A History of England. By Mrs. Marknam. Continued down 
Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. | to the Year 1878. With 100 Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Ancient History. Down to the Conquests of Alexander the | A History of France. By Mrs. Marxuam. Continued down 
Great. W.th 70 I!lustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. | to the Year 1878. With 70 Weodecxts, 12mo, 33s 6d. 
Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. _A History of Germany. Down to 1880; on the Plan of Mrs. 
| MarkHaM., With 50 Woodents, 460 pp., 12mo, 3s 6. 


: ‘ - a a on agent ; 
Modern Geography. Physical and pened seit we Little Arthur’s History of England. From the Earliest 
Rome. To the Establishment of the Empire. With Coloured | ‘Times. Continued down to 1873. With 36 Woodcats. 16mo, 1s 64. 


Map and 70 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. | 
a : : A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. Sraytry 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and | ~ Lyaruxs. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. "y 


74 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. | 5 » ‘ ‘ Pa 

¥ y malls 3 Od. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young Persons. aiiiae 8 sens Book - Natural Philosophy. Small 8vo, 3s 6d 

With 90 Woodcute, 16mo, 3s 6d. | A Child’s First Latin Book. Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjec- 
England, From the Earliest Times to 1878. With Coloured | SY®» With the Active Verbs. By 7. D. Hain. Imo, 2s 


Maps and 68 Woodcata, 16mo, 3s 61. | Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin Elegiacs. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


English Literature. 16mo, 3s 6d | 
. 4 : ‘ | Hutton’s Principia Greca. Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Specimens of English Literature. 16mo, 3s 6d. | Book, with Yooshabarlen, &e. i2mo, 3s 6d. ‘ 





*%* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE SEASON 1 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. (Ready. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter Besant. With 
Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. With 12 
I lustrations by F. Barnarp. 
The LAND LEAGUERS. By Anthony Trollope. 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. 
The FOREIGNERS. By E. C. Price. 
FANCY-FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 
IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
The baa of the WORLD. By D. Christie Murray. 


W BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The GATES AJAR.” 


BEYOND. the GATES. By Elizabeth Phelps, Author of 
“The Gates Ajar.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
This work is published by special arrangement with the Author, and is copy- 
right in oecland and its Dependencies, 


The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. 
With a New Bibliography, revised and enlarged. Edited and Prefaced by 
RIcHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 


SELECTIONS FROM OUIDA 
WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works 














of OUID:. By x ” SyDNEY Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
DUTTON COOK’S LAST BOOK. : 
NIGHTS at at the ‘PLAY: a View of the English Stage. 


ee and Cheaper Edition, crown — cloth extra, 63, 
r McCARTHY’S NEW B 
A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin 


McCartny, M.P. (Abridged from the larger ‘“ History of Our Own Times.’’) 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History of Regalia in 
all Times and Countries. By W1ii1am Jones, F.S.A., Author of “ Finger- 
Ring Lore.” With nearly 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, “cloth a = 

eadi. 


By Durron Coox 











Miss GORDON CUMMING’S NEW BOOK. | 
IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 
of “ At Homein Fiji.” With Autotype Frontispiece and numerous Illnustra- 
tions, demy sem 8 cloth extra, 83 6d. (Ready. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, 


_Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ ’”? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The ART of BEAUTY. Ry Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 


Coloured a" and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
and silver, 6: 














The * FRASER” PORTR 
The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY | of ILLUSTRIOUS 
LITERARY CHARACTERS: with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, Biblio- 
graphical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half 
of the Present Century. By Wiiilam Bares, B.A. With 85 Portraits 
printed on “ radi tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 —s 
UTHOR of “The BIGLOW PAP 
The LOWE LL “BIRTHDA Y-BOOK. With. ‘Illustrations, 


small 8vo, | cloth | extra, 4s 6d. 
A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK 
The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical Birthday Book. 
Equare 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s 6d 
BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Language and Legends. 


By W. J. Gorpon. Illustrated in Colours by Viola Boughton. In illuminated 
cover. crown 4to, 63 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOK of aaeen” LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN 


HUMOUR, WIT, and SATIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 
pe nel Bs Joun AsHTon. With nearly 10) Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 


[Ready. 














The small number of Large-paper Copies which were prepared have all been 
ordered Zs the trade in advance of subscription. Early application should be 
made to their booksellers by those desirous of securing copies, 

URUIKSHANK’S * ROBINSUN CRUSUH,” 

ROBINSON CRUSOE: a Beautiful Reproduction of 
Major’s Edition, with 37 Woodcuts and 2 Steel Plates by George Cruikshank, 
choicely printed. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, primrose edges, 7361. One Hun- 
dred large-paper copies (all numbered), printed on hand-made paper, with 
India oon of the Illustrations, have been prepared, price 36s. 

UKUIKSHANK’'S LIFE. 


The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard 
JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged with 
additional Plates, Bibliography, and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth —_> 6d. 

(Ready. 











n HIL _RJBINSON’S NEW BOOK 
The POETS BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, Author of 
“The Poet's Birds,’ aoe Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 6 
ptain BURTON’S NEW BOOK 
The BOOK of the SWORD: being a History of the Sword 
and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By Ricuarp F. 
___Burtor, With numerous Illustrations, lavge 4to, cloth extra, 323, 


On the DEVELOPMENT and DISTRIBUTION of 
PRIMITIVE LOCKS and KEYS. By Lieut.-Gen. Prrr-Rivers, F.R.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, large 4to, half-roxburghe, 16s, 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL 
HINTS, for Infanoy, Adult Life, Middle age, and Uld Age. By N. E. Daviss, 


L.RB.C.P., &. Crown 8vo0, 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By T. F. Thiselton 
KEWEK'S NEW WORK. 


Drer, M.A. frown 8v0, cath extra, 6s. 

A DICTIONARY. “of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, 
and Dogmatic ie  o C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with «The Reader's 
Handbook,’’) ‘Wit Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 









































A POETS SKETCH-BOOK: Selections from i pe. 
___ Writir ings s of Robert Buchanan. Crown Nap g the Pra 
BERT BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
es “ahaa 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL CHILD'S ——— 
PLAY-TIME: Sayings and Doings of Babyland, 
Epwarp STanFrorD. Large 4to, handsomely printed in Colonia th 
style of Art 5a, 
NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each, 
HEART and SCIENCE. By Wilkie Collins, 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER, By Dutton Cook, 
HEARTS. By David Christie Murray. 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Sterndale, 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Walter Besant. 


Seal 


Frontispi by E. J. Wheeler. 4 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon. wae 
rontis' 1ece Db: * 

OF HIGH DEGREE. - By Charles Gibbon. q 
DUST. By Julian Hawthorne. (Ready, 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henty W. Lucy. wi 
The HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. Robinson, ms 


WOMEN ARE STRANGE. By F. W. Robinson. ¥; 
PORT SALVATION. By _ onse Daudet. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By pathony Trollope, 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS, By J. S. Win 
SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred Huet. 

CIRCE’S LOVERS. By J. Leith Derwent. 

LIKE SHIPS UPON the SEA. By Frances Eleanor 


TROLL 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By Frances Eleanor Trollope, 
ANNE FURNESS. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 


WANDA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition, crow 


8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


HOW to USE OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 
<7 cloth eet Brownin@, F.R.A.S., &c. With 37 Illustrations, crown 


The PIED PIPER of HAMELIN. By Robert Browning. 


With Illustrations by George Cirline. Large 4to, in illuminated cover, Is," ls," 


INTERLUDES and UNDERTONES: Poems. By Chatles 


Mackay, LL.D. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. By William C. Bennett, LL.D. 


(New Volume of the Golden Library.) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25 


DUMAS’ ART ANNUAL, 1883-4. (Second Year.) Uniform 
with the Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon. Edited by F. G, Dumas, 
Containing 300 Uriginal Drawings after the principal Pictures, &., in the 
Exhibitions of the World. Demy 8vo, 53. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1883-4 
By Herrert Fry. Showing in Alphabetical Orler, their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief Officials, &o. Crowa8ro, 
cloth, ls 6d, 

WORKS by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A.. dedicated by Express Permission to 

H.R.H. the PRINCE of WA LES. 

The COUNTY FAMILIES; or, Royal Manual of the Titled 
and Untitled Aristocracy of the Three Kingdoms. It contains a com: 
Peerage, Baronetaze, Knightage, and Distionary of the Landed Commoners of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and gives a Brief Notice of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments of each Person rN all about 
11 000), his Heir Apparent and Presumptive, a Record of the Offices which he 
has held, together with his Town Address and Country Residences. Pp. 1,200, 
imp. 80, cloth gilt, £2 103. Published Annually. The 1884 Edition isin 


preparation. 

The SHILLING PEERAGE. Containing an Alph 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of sami and 
Iri h Peers, Addresses, &. 32mo, cloth, 13. Pablished Annually. 188 


Edition now ready. 


The SHILLING BARONETAGE. Containing an Alphe 
betic.1 List of the Barouets of the United Kingdom, Short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &. 32mo0, cloth, 1s. Pub) 
Aanually. 1883 Edition now ready. 


The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. Containing an Alpha 
betical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, Short “— ¥: 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. Pal 
Annually, 1883 Edition now ready. 


The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. Containi 
of all the Members of the British Parliament, their Town an om 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth,1s. Published Annually, 1883 Edition now ready. 


The COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
AGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS. In 1 vol. royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt 
edzes, 5s. Published Annually. 1883 Edition now ready. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. With Stories 
by James Parn, F. W. Rosinson, Dutton Coox, J. AnBuTunot WILS0s, 
_and others, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. 

~ Christmas, 1883. 


The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL: 
Containing Two Complete Novels by Percy F1rzGERALD and Mra, ALEXANDER. 
Demy 8vo, illuminated covers, 1s 


The OLDEST and 1 MOBT \ WIDELY READ of POPULAR SCIENCE JOURNAL. | 
; or, 53 per Year, putts free, ) 
HARDWICKE’ 3. "SCIENCE GOSSIP; an Iilustratef 
Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. (Founded in 1685) 
Edited by J. E. Tarxor, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. Devoted to every 
of Geology, ap Physiology, Chemistry, Zovlogy; Microscopy, Telescopy 
Pbysiography, 
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Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campsztt, of No.1 Wellington Street, in =e Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exewr Street, 
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